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, ¥et 4 Weeks Later 





He Swept Them Off Their Feet! 


| a daze he slumped to his seat. Failure 
when a good impression before 
these men meant so much. Over the coffee 
next morning, his wife noticed 
his gloomy, preoccupied air. 

““What’s the trouble dear?” 

i> nothing. I just 
fumbled my big chance last 
night, that’s all!’’ 

“John! You don’t mean 
that your big idea didn’t go 
over!’’ 

“TIT don’t think so. But, 
Great Scott, I didn’t know 
they were going to let me do 
the explaining. I outlined it F 
to Bell—he’s the public speaker of our 
company! I thought he was going to do 
the talking!”’ 

‘“‘But, dear, that was so foolish. It was 
your idea—why let Bell take all the credit? 
They’ll never recognize your 
ability if you sit back all the 
time. You really ought to learn 
how to speak in public!’’ 

‘“‘Well, I’m too old to go to 
school now. And, besides, I 
haven’t got the time!”’ 

‘*Say, I’ve got the answer to 
that. Where’s that magazine? 
. . . Here—read this. Here’s an 
internationally known institute 
that offers a home study course 
in effective speaking. They 
offer a free book entitled How to Work 
Wonders With Words, which tells how 
any man can develop his natural speaking 
ability. Why not send for it?” 

He did. And a few minutes’ reading of 





Ge and magic of effective 

{K speaking and revealed 

\\ the natural Laws of 

YY Conversation that dis- 
tinguish the powerful 

speaker from the man 





this amazing book changed the entire course of 
John Harkness’ business career. It showed him 
how a simple and easy method, in 20 minutes a day 
would train him to dominate one man or thou- 
sands—convince one man or 
many—how to talk at business 

» meetings, lodges, banquets and 
social affairs. It ban- 

ished all the mystery 


who never knows what 
to say. 


Four weeks sped by 
quickly. His associates 
were mystified by the change in his attitude. He 
began for the first time to voice his opinions at busi- 
ness conferences. Fortunately, the opportunity to 
resubmit his plan occurred a few weeks later. But 
this time he was ready. ‘‘Go ahead with the plan,”’ 
said the president, when Harkness had finished his 
talk. “I get your idea much more 
clearly now. And I’m creating a 
new place for you—there’s room at 
the top in our organization for men 
who know how to talk!’’ 

And his newly developed talent 
has created other advantages for 
him. He is a sought-after speaker 
for civic banquets and lodge affairs. 
Social leaders compete for his at- 
tendance at dinners because he is 
such-an interesting talker. And he 
lays all the credit for his success to 
his wife’s suggestion—and to the 
facts contained in this free book— 
How to Work Wonders With 
Words. 

* *% * 

For fifteen years the North American Institute 
has been proving to men that ability to express one’s 
self is the result of training, rather than a natural 
gift of a chosen few. Any man with a grammar 
school education can absorb and apply quickly the 











natural Laws of Conversation. With these laws 
in mind, the faults of timidity, self-consciousness, 
stage-fright and lack of poise disappear; repressed 
ideas and thoughts come forth in words of fire. 


Send for This Amazing Book 


Have you an open mind? Then send for 
this free book How to Work Wonders With 
Words. Over 65,000 men in all walks of 
life—including many bankers, lawyers, poli- 
ticians and other prominent men—have found 
in this book a key that has opened a veritable 
floodgate of natural speaking 
ability. See for yourself how you 
can become a popular and domi- 
nating speaker! Your copy is wait- 
ing for you—free—simply for the 
mailing of the coupon. 








North American Institute 


3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9188, Chicago, Ill. 
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North American Institute, Dept. 9188 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


*Please.send me PREE and without obligation my 
copy of yourinspiring booklet, How to Work Wonders 
With Words, and full information regarding your 
Course in Effective S peaking. 


Address .... 
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«t An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


Next to how much may be accomplished by long dis- 
tance telephone calls, and the speed with which 
they are now being put through, the most surprising 
thing about them is: How little the calls cost. 

Picture a man in Smith Center, Kansas, geographi- 
cal center of the United States. Under the new station 
to station day rates he can now “‘travel’’ to the At- 
lantic or the Pacific coasts and return for $5. From 
Chicago one can go to New York and back for $3.25. 
To Los Angeles and return for $6.25. To Dallas and 
return for $3.25. All the way to London and back 
for $48. 

Every long distance call is a round-trip jour- 
ney. In a long distance call a man not only 
speaks what is in his mind but gets the answer. 





From his office in any city, a man whose time is val- 
uable can speed from one concern and market to 
another, regardless of distance, in a few minutes 
and: at small expense. 

A Nashville lumber company relies on long dis- 
tance calls for collecting slow accounts. 

A Portland, Oregon, fruit company figures its 
sales overhead, where the telephone is used, at 2%. 
Where personal solicitation only is used, 7%. 

A Chicago miller, by a telephone call to Philadel- 
phia, costing $3.10, sold 60 carloads of flour for more 
than $100,000. 

Why not let Long Distance help your busi- 
ness? What distant places could you profitably 
reach by telephone, now? . . . Number, please? 
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Kiwanis Needs a Quantity of 
Quality Members 


An appeal to support the administrative policy, 
motion of membership increase in established clubs.”’ 


Aggressive pro- 
Ti e second of 


a series of four articles by the International President presenting the 


major problems of the convention year 1923-29 


By O. SAMUEL CUMMINGS 


INTERNATIONAL 


SSENTIAL to the past and present 

success of Kiwanis are the ideals, 

membership and activities of the 

organization. Its future success de- 
pends upon maintaining its high ideals, 
quality membership and constructive ac- 
tivities. Lack of continued emphasis upon 
any one of these three fundamentals will 
be disastrous to the organization. 

The high ideals of Kiwanis provide the 
inspiration for altruistic service. The qual- 
ity membership provides the proper per- 
sonnel, through which Kiwanis ideals 
may be applied. Constructive activities 
are the result of quality men being moti- 
vated by high ideals. 

The conclusion is inescapable that the 
quality of Kiwanis membership ts essential 
to both the spirit and achievement of 


Kiwanis. In fact, a study of the history of 


our organization will reveal that from the 
beginning of Kiwanis, its success has been 
largely due to the quality of its member- 
ship. A quality membership existed in 
Kiwanis before its ideals were evolved. 
Kiwanis ideals but reflect the practical 
idealism of Kiwanians. 

Kiwanians, representative business and 
professional men, are quality men, fitting 
emissaries of Kiwanis ideas and ideals. 
Kiwanis must consciously and conscien- 
tiously maintain its standard of member- 
ship if it is to thoroughly and properly 
disseminate its ideals and effectively pro- 
mote its program of service to humanity. 

The Kiwanis program of service is a pro- 
gtam of personal, as distinguished from 


PRESIDENT 


check, service. It is therefore apparent that 
the larger the number of quality members, 
the more effective will be our work. 
Kiwanis is interested in securing the max- 
imum quantity of quality members in 
every city and town that has a Kiwanis 
club. 

Proper community leadership is depend- 
ent upon the quantity as well as the qual- 
ity of club members, for under our classi- 
fied membership plan, the club cannot 
truly represent a cross-section of civic life 
without having members from the largest 
possible number of business and profes- 
sional classifications. Kiwanis does not 
believe in a final numerical limitation of 
membership in any community, believing 
that such a fundamental restriction is con- 
trary to the spirit of Kiwanis. 

There is an exhaustible supply of service 
club membership material in many com- 
munities which have Kiwanis clubs. In 
order to insure that available men of proper 
quality are saved to Kiwanis it is impor- 
tant that a prompt and complete study be 
made of its membership resources by every 
club. 

Emphasis upon the much needed stabi- 
lization of membership of our clubs, during 
the last two or iets years, naturally di- 
verted attention from the importance of 
membership maintenance and increase. 
Every Kiwanis club should now give im- 
mediate attention to this vital matter and 
extend invitations to every business and 
professional man who is properly quali- 
fied for Kiwanis membership and service. 
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It’s Your Move—Vote! 


What Will This Year's Total Percentage Uote Show? 


By JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEE 


HILE some nations have received their laws 

from conquerors, and others are indebted for a 

constitution to the sufferings of their ancestors 

through revolving centuries, the people of this 
country alone have formally and deliberately chosen a 
government for themselves, and with open uninfluenced 
consent bound themselves into a social compact. 

We must realize first of all that we in the United States 
live under a dual citizenship—one to the national govern- 
ment and the other to the state in which we reside. We 
owe our highest allegiance to our national government. 

There has been so much discussion about the danger of 
centralizing power in our national government that I feel 
that if we follow the path that has been so well prepared 
for us by the Supreme Court of the United States we need 
to have no alarm. 

This great court at an early date said: “There is in our 
political system, a government of each of the several states, 
and a government of the United States. Each is distinct 
from the other, and has citizens of its own who owe it 
allegiance and whose rights within its jurisdiction it must 
protect. 

“The same person may at the same time be a citizen of 
the United States and a citizen of a state; but his rights of 
citizenship under one of these governments will be different 
from those he has under the other. The Government of 
the United States although it is, within the scope of its 
powers, supreme and beyond the states, can neither grant 
nor secure to its citizens rights or privileges which are not 
expressly or by implication, placed under its jurisdiction. 
All that cannot be so granted or secured are left to the 
exclusive protection of the states. A citizen of the United 
States owes his first and highest allegiance to the general 


government, and not to the state of which he may be a 
citizen.” 

As a good citizen of both the national government and of 
our state, just what duties do we owe to them? How can we 
become better acquainted with these duties and more effec- 
tively carry them out? 

Our government being a representative one, it seems to 
me the most important duty we owe to both the national 
and our state governments is to exercise the franchise. For 
years we have waged a battle for equal suffrage. Now that 
we have it in every form, how well are we using it? It 
seems to me that upon the proper answer to this question 
rests the future of America. 

If we study the vote of the general elections from 1856, 
the time when the present predominating parties became 
prominent in politics, down to the present time, we may get 
some idea of where we are drifting. The greatest vote was 
cast in the general election of 1876, when 86 per cent of 
those entitled to vote cast their ballots. 

From 1856 to 1896, in eight elections out of eleven, 80 per 
cent of the voters cast their ballots. This is a good show- 
ing. However in 1920 only 53.36 per cent voted and in 
1924 a minority of the voters of the United States elected 
the President. This is a dangerous tendency. Only in 
campaigns where there are predominant issues do the people 
respond to the call, such as the campaign of 1896 when 
80.75 per cent of the voters exercised their franchise. 

We ought to be more aggressive today in getting out to 
vote as there are many issues that require attention if our 
government is to prosper. 

If the average business or professional man were to 
neglect his business or his patrons as he does his public 
duties, he would have neither business nor patrons very 
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long. If we want good government we 
must pay the price and must take an in- 
terest in it. The good citizen exercises 
the right of franchise, and he supports 
in every Way he can the good men he 
help to elect as public officials. 

First of all to have a good citizen- 
, we must have respect for the law. 
Crime costs over thirteen billion dollars 
each year—a staggering sum. 

The answer to this is: That the time 
has arrived when the American people 
hould see to it that only those men are 
elected to public office who will neither 
the 
the 


violation by others. 


slightest particular the 
their 


‘he state or fed- 


violate in 
law of land, nor tolerate 
eral official who does not respect the 
sanctity of oath to the 
Federal Constitution and the constitu- 
his state and the laws 
have been enacted for his ob- 


should resign his office at 


his support 


tion of own 
which 
servance, 
once and give place to one who will 
neither violate his oath, nor betray the 
confidence of the people. Law makers 
should not be law breakers. 

We shall have just the kind of laws 
that we want, and if there is any blame, 
let it be placed right where it belongs, 
and not attempt to straddle the issue. 


Intelligent citizens know that law- 


ignoring breeds anarchy, and the only 
way that the spirit of Bolshevism can 
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enter our land, is through the doors of 
no observance of the laws. 


Sanctity of the Home 


I would say sanctity of the home 
comes next in making a more intelligent 
citizenship. We may not all 
with the laws placed upon the statute 
books, but we should not openly violate 
them in the presence of our children. 
Lincoln said the way to get rid of a 
Social conven- 


agree 


bad law is to enforce it. 
tions must be observed even if one pro- 
tests against them. They are the ex- 
periences of generations, and are better 
guides than one person can work out 
today. No one doubts the fundamental 
nature of the home. On it is built 
society, and the welfare of the state 
will never be in question so long as in- 
telligent voters seek to keep intact the 
integrity of the home.’ All true citizens 
will realize their obligation to safe- 
guard and upbuild all home ties and 
privileges. 

A»-more intelligent citizenship _re- 
quires an inspiring religious reverence. 
Our Constitution is based on that fact, 
and the whole of our commonwealth 
recognizes its supremacy in our nation- 
al life. Do you realize however, that 
out of fifty-two million youth in this 
country, under twenty-one years of age, 
that twenty-five million or less than 
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half receive any religious instruction. 
There are twenty-seven million with no 
religious instruction at all. Eighty-five 
criminals from 


per cent of our are 
seventeen to twenty-five years of age. 
The average age of criminals has 


dropped from twenty-five to twenty 
years. 

After a careful study of this subject 
it seems to me we do not need more 
national development; we need more 
spiritual development; not more intel- 
lectual power, but more moral power; 
not more knowledge, but more character 
development. We do not need more 
law, we need more religion; not more 
of the things seen, but more of the un- 
seen things of life. 

Let men learn the proper relation of 
man to man in civic life, let each give 
something of his service toward civic 
life, and cities will arise fair and beau- 
tiful in the sight of God. 

Grave problems await solution in the 
future. When men high in public life 
betray their trust then the time has 
arrived for all good citizens to readjust 
our social and economic order. 

Standing as we do on the peak of one 
of the greatest periods of prosperity 
this country has ever known, we can 
look upon the past with congratulation 
and to the future with confidence and 


courage. 
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The Universal Draft Law 


With Equal Service for -All, Special Profit for None 


THE NaTIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


T was at Helena, Montana, on 
June 29, 1923, that President 
Harding, in a public address, 
made the following statement: 

“T have said before, and I choose to 
repeat it very deliberately now, that if 
war must come again—God grant that 
it shall not—then we must draft all of 
the nation in carrying on. It is not 
enough to draft the young manhood. It 
is not enough to accept the voluntary 
service of both women and men whose 
patriotic devotion impels their enlist- 
ment. It will be righteous and just, it 
will be more effective in war and 
marked by less regret in the aftermath, 
if we draft all of capital, all of indus- 
try, all of agriculture, all of commerce, 
all of talent and capacity and energy of 
every description to make the supreme 
and united and unselfish fight for the 
national triumph. When we do that, 
there will be less of war. When we do 
that, the contest will be aglow with un- 
sullied patriotism, untouched by prof- 
iteering in any service. ; 

“If we are committed to universal 
service—that is, the universal commit- 
ment of every American resource and 
activity—without compensation except 
the consciousness of service and the 
exaltations in victory, we will be slower 
to make war and more swift in bringing 
it to a triumphant close. Let us never 
again make draft on our manhood 
without as exacting a draft on all we 
possess in the making of the industrial, 
financial, commercial and spiritual life 
of the Republic.” 

This epitomizes the thought in the 
hearts and the minds of the five million 
men and women who wore the uniform 
of their country during the days of the 
great World War. Out of the fruit of 
their experience The American Legion 
is hopeful that in the event of another 
war there shall be no slackers and no 
profiteers. 

The last war has not been fought and 
we must realize that all men do not 
honor the same ideals—those of the 
Turk, the Riffian and the Malay are 
essentially different from those of our 
Western nation. Each race is willing to 
fight, aye, die for those ideas and ideals 
which are peculiar to itself and which 
it holds most sacred. The last war has 
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not been fought, and we soldiers and 
sailors who fought in the great war, 
realizing the horrors of war as no one 
else can do, would still again face those 
horrors rather than see the ideals and 
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principles of America submerged by 
foreign hordes or by propaganda. 

This is Nationalism. We fight for 
the home life, educational opportunities 
and form of government with which 
we are familiar and which experience 
has shown to be most beneficial to our 
nation. 

So The American Legion has deter- 
mined that a law shall be enacted 
which will prevent profiteering in any 
future war. Under this law, the entire 
man-power of the country, without 
stint or limitation must be subjected to 
the call of the country for military or 
industrial service, without distinction as 
to wage paid for similar classes of 
effort. 

There must be no exemption under 
the basic law. All of the material re- 
sources of the nation must similarly be 
subject to the call of the nation, with- 
out stint. Production must be con- 
tinued as in peace time and at peace 
prices. Prices must be so fixed that no 
one can make a profit by reason of the 
war, which profit would necessarily be 
at the expense of those who are giving 
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their service and blood. Those who 
will not work industrially must be 
made to fight. Those who cannot fight 
must do the highest class of industrial 
labor for which they are fitted. In- 
terest rates on money must be main- 
tained at their normal levels and 
neither capital nor labor should be per- 
mitted to receive more than its normal 
return by way of increment. 


Prevent Inflation 


Inflation must be prevented and the 
dollar not be allowed to drop in its 
purchasing value within the limits of 
our own country. The question is, how 
can this ideal be achieved, for all have 
agreed that universal service in time 
of war is only simple justice. Let me 
say now that there is no intention in 
the proposed legislation relative to this 
matter to reach into the pockets of our 
citizens or the vaults of our banks and 
physically seize the money therein. 
Nor is there any ideaor purpose to draft 
civilians into the Army, place them in a 
uniform and then have them enter into 
the factories or the industrial life of the 
country and there do labor at soldier 
wages. It should be known- to the 
citizenry of America that all of. our 
major wars in the past have been 
fought by citizen. soldiers who were 
trained and equipped following a dec- 
laration of war. This national policy 
of unpreparedness for war has been 
continuous throughout the entire his- 
tory of the United States. It has not 
only cost us heavily in the lives of our 
young men but it has also cost us 
heavily in treasure. Each of our wars 
has brought riches to some and poverty 
to others. After each war national 
scandals have developed due to the 
huge fortunes accumulated by those 
who took advantage of necessities of 
the war-time situation, when all of the 
materials necessary for the prosecution 
of the war had to be accumulated and 
manufactured at the highest speed, 
after war had been declared. 

Following each war an effort was 
made to prevent such a situation aris- 
ing in the future. But after academic 
discussion and general condemnation of 
the existing situation, nothing was 
done; and there it stopped. 
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During the Revolutionary War, 
profiteering became such a scandal that 
General George Washington, on De- 
cember 12, 1778, wrote the following 
letter : 

“It gives me very sincere pleasure to 
find that there is likely to be a coalition 
of the Whigs in your state (a few only 
excepted) and that the assembly of it 
are so well disposed to second your en- 
deavors in bringing those murderers of 
our cause—the monopolizers, fore- 
stallers, and engrossers—to condign 
punishment. It is much to be lamented 
that each state, long ere this, has not 
hunted them down as the pests of 
society and the greatest enemies we 
have to the happiness of America. I 
would to God that one of the most 
atrocious in each state was hung in 
gibbets upon a gallows five times as 
high as the one prepared by Haman. 
No punishment, in my opinion, is too 
great for the man who can ‘build his 
greatness upon his country’s ruin.’ ” 

From the anger of the Father of our 
Country you can judge how vicious the 
profiteering was in that day. Yet, fol- 
lowing the Revolution, the new nation 
took no steps to cure this evil for the 
future, although the notes of James 
Madison on the Constitutional Conven- 
tion show that Mr. Butler of South 
Carolina “expressed his dissatisfaction 
lest the new Congress should compel 
payment to the blood-suckers who had 
speculated on the distresses of others.” 

Following the World War the usual 
national scandal about profiteering de- 
veloped. While the soldiers of Amer- 
ica were in the trenches at $1.10 a day, 
twenty thousand new millionaires were 
created out of war profits. 

It has been truthfully said that for 
every white cross which arose over the 
body of an American hero asleep in 
France there also arose in the hills of 
America a marble mansion of a war 
profiteer, American soldiers viewed 
this situation with clear eyes and de- 
termined that a law should go on the 
books whereby in any future war such 
profiteering would be impossible—so 
that all would serve without profit. 
How can this be accomplished, is the 
question. Legislation should be en- 
acted which would give power to the 
President, in case of war or threatened 
war, to mobilize immediately the re- 
sources of the nation. That would 
mean the mobilization of men, money, 
materials and food; the fixing of all 
prices—that means of labor also, and 
the regulation and the distribution of 
production. 

The military authorities would put 
into effect a draft of the entire popula- 
tion, from which the required number 
of men should be drawn, and place the 
necessary orders for equipment and ma- 
terial. 
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Fixed Prices 

Prices of materials, commodities and 
in fact all things would be declared 
fixed as of a definite date and it would 
be illegal either to buy or sell at a dif- 
ferent price. The machinery to make 
this effective could be immediately set 
up as was done during the World War 
through State Councils of Defense. A 
Price Fixing Committee would be im- 
mediately set up to function wherever 
and whenever necessary. We do not 
want to draft capital and we do not 
want to draft labor but we want abso- 
lute control over both. We want this 
control right at the very beginning of 
war. We do not want the control over 
labor, for instance, to take place after 
the shipyards have raised the pay of 
their men from twenty-three cents an 
hour to $1.50 an hour. We want that 
control exercised right at the start so 
that the loved ones left behind by a 
man serving in the army or navy will 
not have to pay a greater percentage of 
their income for the actual necessities 
of life than will those who will remain 
behind and serve our nation in the ways 
of industry. 

During the early days of the World 
War due to delays caused by the grop- 
ing after what we ought to do, the dol- 
lar depreciated in purchasing value, and 
the cost of all the commodities to the 
country and the citizens of this country 
doubled and trebled. The prices of all 
the commodities could have been 
stabilized had this nation shown fore- 
sight in conducting the war. Under 
the proper legislation money would be 
mobilized the same as men and ma- 
terials, because a price would be fixed 
at which money could be and should be 
used, but the money would be allocated 
for the purpose of winning the war, the 
same as in the case of men and ma- 
terials. This would prevent any rise 
in prices and would also prevent com- 
petitive bidding for labor. The excess 
proportion of the profit made in indus- 
try and internal revenue woud go to the 
prosecution of the war. Thus, you 
would not only take the profits out of 
war and make profits impossible by 
taking practically all in taxes for war 
purposes, but you would place all the 
resources of the country at the com- 
mand of the war-making agency. If 
an organization such as we were ap- 
proaching at the end of the war had 
been put into effect at the beginning, 
the cost of the war would have been 
not more than one-half of what it was 
and there would not have been economic 
chaos and profiteering. 


Government Director and Business 
Representatives 

An industrial strategist at the head 

the War Supply Board would 


of 


organize each industry by a committee 
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from its own ranks headed by a govern- 


ment director. This government di- 
rector would have associated with him 
representatives of each of the depart- 
ments of the government interested in 
obtaining products of this industry. 
The railroads also would be under the 
control of this Board. This strategist, 
when the various matters would be 
placed before him would declare by a 
system of priorities where the men and 
materials should be used. There would 
be a stimulation of production by put- 
ting more men, more money, and more 
transportation in the production of es- 
sentials and cutting off of the demands 
by denying the use of men, money, ma- 
terials and transportation to industries 
not engaged in war work. 

From this you will note therefore 
that it is apparent that all the Univer- 
sal Draft Act actually provides is for 
us to put into operation at the begin- 
ning of the war or when war is im- 
minent the very laws which we found 
necessary to put into effect before the 
close of the last war. Only the Uni- 
versal Draft Act will save the months 
of delay which in the last war took 
such bitter toll in life and treasure. 

The American Legion is not a mili- 
taristic organization. It is a militant 
peace organization and is truly work- 
ing for the peace of the world and we 
believe for the best interests of our own 
country. We have experienced war. 
We represent those who have borne the 
brunt in the greatest conflict in which 
our country was ever engaged. And we 
resent the possibility that slackers will 
be exempt and that material resources, 
industrial organizations and _ service 
should not be placed immediately under 
the control of the national government 
so that prices will be stabilized and the 
nation mobilized quickly and efficiently. 

With the Universal Draft Law 
there will be no people in America who 
can profit in case we goto war. There 
will be no one in this country who will 
seek to draw this country into a war 
in order that he may personally profit. 
This is primarily a peace measure. On 
the other hand no nation in the world 
would care to lock horns with America 
if it were known ahead of time that 
America, if forced into war, would go 
into it with every dollar, with every 
machine, and with every man, woman 


and child. 


“Equal Raghts for All and Special 
Privileges for None” 


“Equal rights for all and special 
privileges for none” was said long ago 
as a protest of our people against the 
same influence in our public life that 
during the World War profited on 
every side and developed a war-strength 
division of millionaires. We are not 

(Turn to page 588) 
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Let’s Bury the Hatchet 


Town and Country Interdependences 


Towns and Individuals Should -Attack the Problems of Rural Life 
from the Standpoint of Intelligent Self-Interest 


By COLUMBUS ANDREWS 


University or Norru Caroiina, Cuarpet Hit, N. C. 


OMEONE has said that God 
made the country and man made 
the town, or words to that effect. 
Anyhow, there have always been 

differences between them. 

What about their relations in the 
future? Who can tell? Well, we 
have greatly improved means of trans- 
portation and communication, an in- 
creasing amount of talk, and some out- 
right action, all bearing on the matter. 
But, first, some facts about the small 
towns will be of interest. 

In 1920 we had in North Carolina 
413 incorporated small towns with a 
total population of 241,000 in round 
numbers. In 1910 the number was 
414. In the ten-year period 91 had 
died and 90 had sprung up to take 
their places. In 1920 these small 
towns represented 9.6 percent of the 
population of the state. In the period 
from 1910 to 1920 the rural population 
of the state had increased 9.4 percent, 
the smal] town population 9.6 percent, 
and the city population 54 percent.? 

1North Carolina Industrial and Urban: N. C. 


Club Yearbook 1920-21, University of North 
Carolina. 


It was estimated that there were in 
the nation in the same year 18,381 in- 
corporated and unincorporated small 
towns with a total population of 12,- 
858,521. These towns represented 12 
percent of the total population of the 
nation and 24 percent of the so-called 
rural population. Fifty-six percent of 
the towns were incorporated. It is in- 
teresting to note their distribution. 
Seven states had more than 600 each, 
while the majority had from 100 to 400 
each. They were concentrated around 
the great metropolitan centers and in 
the highly agricultural regions. The 
majority of them were “agricultural” 
small towns, functioning clumsily as 
service stations for the farmers. Ex- 
cluding New England, the increase in 
population in the cities of the United 
States from 1910 to 1920 was 24.5 per- 
cent, of incorporated small towns 18.6 
percent, and of rural territory outside 
of incorporated towns 6.8 percent. Of 
each 100 small towns 47 were found 
to be growing rapidly, and these were 
usually the larger ones ; 43 to be grow- 
ing slowly or declining slowly; and 10 
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to be declining rapidly, though these 
ratios varied with different divisions of 
the country. The number of small 
towns per 1,000 square miles of terri- 
tory ranged from one to thirty, depend- 
ing very largely on density of popula- 
tion.” 


Too Much Individualism 


These small towns are trading, trad- 
ing and banking, or trading, banking 
and manufacturing towns; but they are 
much alike in respects. They 
suffer from too much individualism, 
a fact that manifests itself in lack 
of integration: within the town itself. 
They are rarely free from bickerings 
and petty strife of some sort. If it is 
not a bit of strife between some of 
the many churches usually found there, 
it may be over political, business or 
educational matters. Or, perhaps, some 
good woman who is suffering from 
dearth of entertainment has gossiped a 
little too freely about her next-door 
neighbor and they settle the matter in 
a battle of spectacular words across 


some 





2Fry, L. C. American Villagers. 
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the line fence between the back yards, 
while a good portion of the population 
of the town looks on or listens with 
pleasure. A quite common and thrill- 
ing occupation to be found in these 
towns is that of learning every wrinkle 
about your neighbor’s affairs. The 
intellectual and spiritual poverty of the 
small town is sometimes appalling. 

In many of these towns there will be 
found a man of considerable ability, 
who has become a sort of benevolent 
financial, commercial, or industrial des- 
pot. He may be loved or envied or 
hated, but he is shown great respect 
in the open. He is frequently the feu- 
dal lord of the village, and he lives in 
the manor on the hill. He is an able 
organizer and dictator, but a poor codp- 
erator. Now and then he moves on to 
the city. 

Many of these small-town folks in 
moving to town from the country, as 
many of them have recently done, feel 
that they have moved up a rung on the 
ladder of life. Their faces are turned 
towards the city and their backs to the 
country. They may be proud that they 
were born in the country, but they are 
just as proud that they got out of it. 
It is no place for ambitious folks, or 
so they think. They line up quickly 
with the world of organized business, 
and look upon their country neighbors 
with indifference or contempt. 


Individualism on the Farms 

The country dwellers are just as 
individualistic. In fact the wide, open 
spaces of America with their solitary 
farmsteads are the breeding grounds of 
an overweening individualism, which 
manifests itself in the difficulty with 
which our farmers coéperate in their 
economic activities and in the general 
lack of community life in the rural 
areas. The country folks are produc- 
ers; they know little about marketing. 
They feel themselves at the mercy of 
the towns and cities, and so they are 
largely or have been up to the present. 
They will be the last folks. in the 
world to ask for charity; but they feel, 
and with a considerable measure of jus- 
tice, that they are not receiving that 
consideration which a people who think 
generously about human values and 
who are actuated by intelligent self- 
interest should show them. They are 
mystified by their contacts with the 
complexities of organized business and 
irritated by what they consider the 
petty regulations ground out by the 
civic organizations of the towns. In 
general, their contacts with the towns 
are characterized by more or less fric- 
tion and hostility. 


United They Can Live 
It is quite obvious that the interests 
of town and country are one. Neither 
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can live long and well without the 
other. The country contributes popu- 
lation, raw materials for existence and 
industry, and the virtues that go with 
home ownership; the town contributes 
the artifices of civilization, both mate- 
rial and immaterial. Civilization is the 
product of the towns and cities, and 
the towns and cities are the product 
of the country. The towns can not 
live long without the help of the coun- 
try, and the country can not reach a 
high level of civilization without the 
towns. ‘There seems, then, little real 
reason for the friction and hostility 
between the two, but it exists just the 
same. The problem seems to be the 
substitution of a spirit of codperation 
for one of antagonism, if possible. 
How is it to be done? 


The Town Must Lead 

This much is clear: the town must 
lead in the movement. It must with- 
draw its amorous gaze from the city 
and spend its energy in analyzing its 
situation: and its possibilities, and in 
thinking ahead to whatever goal it may 
aspire. In most cases its dream of 
becoming a city is an idle one. What 
remains for it, then? It must become 
a nucleating center around which all 
the economic, social, and civic activities 
of the trade area are organized. To 
become such a center it will be faced 
with solving two problems: first, it 








In analyzing some of the prob- 
lems of rural life, Mr. Colum- 
bus Andrews points out that the 
small town must lead in this 
business of being good neighbors 
with the farm folks and in mak- 
ing country life profitable and 
pleasant, not as a matter of 
charity or self-sacrifice but from 
the point of view of intelligent 
self-interest. 








must become integrated within itself. 
No matter how numerous nor diverse 
the activities within itself, there must 
be unity of interests, purposes, and 
ideals in matters of the common good. 
It must use its highest intelligence in 
thinking and planning ahead. It must 
forsake the policy of drift; it must fol- 
low a reasoned way ahead. Such a 
course calls for a very rare type of 
leadership, such leadership as many 
small towns do not have in abundance. 


Making Country Life Profitable 

Along with this process of integra- 
tion within must go the policy of codp- 
eration without in every worthy activ- 
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ity of the trade area. The town must 
help the farmers to solve their eco- 
nomic, social, and civic problems. 
Farmer discontent is widespread. We 
produce no great surpluses, except for 
three crops, but farming is unprofit- 
able. The trouble is not that there 
is no market, but rather that the iron 
law of trade keeps the consumer so far 
away from the farmer that there might 
as well be no market. The small town 
must furnish the farmer with a mar- 
ket for whatever he may have to sell 
and must pass any local surpluses on 
to the more distant market centers 
where demand is greater. So will coun- 
try life be made financially profitable 
and a solid economic basis be laid for 
cordial relationships of every kind be- 
tween town and country. 

But the town must not stop there. 
Health service agencies, books, schools, 
churches, recreation, all are needed to 
make country life wholesome and sat- 
isfying. The town can generously help 
to bring all these things to the country ; 
it should be the center from which all 
these agencies and institutions extend 
their activities. So the town will enrich 
country life and make it such that those 
who love the land will be glad to 
remain upon it. In so doing she will 
not be losing the world, but she will be 
gaining her own soul. 


W ealth-Retention Is Important 

While small-town population ap- 
pears to be increasing, the number of 
small towns apparently is not. True, 
there is a shift of industry from the 
great centers to the small towns and 
open country, which may serve even- 
tually to increase the number. But, 
however that may be, many small 
towns are dying. In fact, fully half 
are either static or stagnant. Which 
town will be the next to fall into decay ? 
Shall we stand by and see if it be ours ? 
Those towns that are active and grow- 
ing are in all probability rendering 
service. If they help their trade areas, 
their business increases, for prosperous 
folks have money to spend and they 
spend some of it. If the town encour- 
ages its trade area to grow an ample 
supply of staple foods, it profits in that 
it generally gets more food itself for 
less money ; and the money is retained 
at home. Wealth-retention is quite as 
important as wealth-production. Then 
if the trade area is prosperous, if its life 
is wholesome and satisfying, the sur- 
plus population which it sends to the 
town is likely to be an asset ; otherwise, 
it will eventually be a liability. 


To Be Small Does Not Necessitate 
Being Static 
It is fairly certain that many of 


our small towns will remain small 
(Turn to page 590) 











Is Lobbying a Crime? 


Like Many Other Things It Is Criminal if Done Fraudulently, But of Great 
Benefit When Expert Information Is Brought to Legislators Who 
Cannot Be Expected to Be Expert on ~All Matters Themselves 


By CHARLES C. GILBERT 


SECRETARY, TENNESSEE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION; 
Memser, Kiwanis CLus or NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


INCE the days of the prophets 
and scribes facts have been ob- 
tained, information given and 
curiosities satisfied through the 

medium of questions and answers. In 
fact the chief indoor sport of today is 
the cross-word puzzle, with its sub- 
sidiary of propounding questions, con- 
sequently if a person wants to know 
the “whys and wherefores” of lobby- 
ing, it is not a breach of etiquette to 
ask the question, “Is Lobbying a 
Crime.” We might ask Mr. Webster 
what he means by the word “lobby,” 
and immediately he will give, “that 
part of the hall of a legislative chamber 
to which the public have access, to 
solicit the votes of members of a legis- 
lature.” Of course the word “legis- 
lature” herein used means any govern- 
mental body—municipal, county, state 
or national—where members govern 
and control by their vote, and a lobbyist 
is supposed to be that individual—man 
or woman—who seeks to prevail upon 
a member to vote contrary to his or her 
opinion or conviction, on any matter at 
issue. This is the supposition deducted 
whenever the word “lobbyist”’ is used, 
and in the opinion of all right thinking 
people if a man or woman enters the 
ante-chamber to a legislative hall for 
the purpose of bribing or unduly in- 
fluencing a legislator or other govern- 
mental representative to cast an un- 
ethical, hurtful or dishonest vote, that 
person can truthfully be termed a 
lobbyist, and should receive the severest 
criticism and condemnation by all fair- 
minded and right-thinking people. 


Term “Lobbyist” Often Misapplied 


But the word “lobbyist” is more 
often misapplied than otherwise ; for in- 
stance the writer of this article is a paid 
trade secretary. That is his vocation or 
calling. For twenty years he has occu- 
pied a secretarial position, during which 
time he has constantly dealt with the 
public in general, and with the trade or 
group he represented in particular, 
never, however, losing sight of the fact 
that even a trade or group of citizens, 
are a part and parcel of the whole, and 
any measure affecting all of the people 
likewise affects this particular trade or 


group. During these twenty years much 
legislative experience has been gained, 
and sufficient knowledge relative to 
public men, public measures and public 
affairs obtained to fill several books. 














Cc. Gilbert 


Charles 


It is a most fascinating and interesting 
game—this game of watching, studying 
and trying to understand that group of 
men and women who are selected to 
govern the affairs of the country. 

In answering the question around 
which this article is written, we would 
emphatically say, “Yes, lobbying is a 
crime if done illegally, dishonestly and 
fraudulently.” Likewise, a thousand 
other things would be crimes if done in 
the same way. But those of us who en- 
gage in the occupation of trade or com- 
mercial organization secretaries deny 
emphatically that the work we do in 
connection with our vocation is lobby- 
ing, and it is our experience that the 
man or woman who yells “lobbyist” 
when a trade secretary, a commercial 
secretary, or a representative of any 
honest group approaches, is simply 
throwing up a smoke screen as a pro- 
tection or a means of self laudation. 


Legislator Welcomes Real Information 


If the right attitude is taken an elec- 
tive officer will welcome the informa- 
tion a trade secretary can give him as 
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much as the secretary will appreciate 
the vote, influence and support of the 
member. For instance we will take an 
average state legislature. It is com- 
posed of from 100 to 150 men and 
women, representing practically every 
walk of life as well as every trade and 
profession. In most states a majority 
of the members of the legislature are 
farmers—good, honest, well-meaning, 
care-free men. These men may or may 
not be educated from the standpoint of 
schools and colleges. They are, how- 
ever, educated in the everyday experi- 
ences of life, and are posted in a limited 
way on practically every question which 
is up for consideration and solution, 
but when one of these men enters the 
legislative hall for a 75-day legislative 
grind of the legislative mill, he is up 
against the most complexing and in- 
comprehensive proposition which has 
ever confronted him. Of course what 
we are about to say will apply to the 
merchant, the manufacturer, the doctor, 
the lawyer, the school teacher, or the 
man of all trades, yet there are those in 
this latter class which have had more 
experience and better opportunity for 
analyzing and understanding, possibly, 
than has our friend the farmer, conse- 
quently we are using the farmer as an 
example. 

The day the legislature opens the 
“hopper” is filled with legislative pro- 
posals, bills covering every subject im- 
aginable. These bills cover from one 
page to two hundred typewritten pages, 
and deal with subjects that no one man, 
no matter how well educated he may be, 
can comprehend or understand. Our 
good farmer friend sits and listens to a 
clerk read these bills, either in a sonor- 
ous tone, talking between his teeth, o1 
articulating between puffs from a ciga- 
rette, or while he is listening to some 
fellow member as he whispers into his 
ear. The writer of this article, who 
has served three terms in a state legis- 
lature, is speaking from experience and 
personal observation. He has known a 
clerk to skip from one to twenty-five 
pages in the reading of a bill, in order 
to hasten the procedure. Except in rare 
cases, legislative bills are not printed, 
consequently the only information a 
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member has concerning a bill is what 
he hears from the clerk’s desk, or what 
is told him by his fellow members or by 
this O-( alled group of lobbyists who 


are waiting in the ante-chamber. 


H Can He Know All Pri posed 
Laws? 


Sometimes the man who introduces a 
bill knows what it is about, but seventy- 
five per cent of the bills introduced in a 
legislative body come from the outside 
and originate in the minds of people 
who either have axes to grind, enemies 
The 


greatest travesty upon our legislative 


to punish or grudges to satisfy. 
to d 
procedure is the saving clause of every 
law in this state, namely, “The public 
welfare requires it.” The public wel- 
fare—which of course means the people 

would fare a thousand times better if 


90 per cent of the laws enacted were 


never heard of. “The public welfare” 
is not considered, except in rare cases. 
It is purely a case of some man or 
group of men who want to get even 


with some man or group of men. It is 
some man in power, endeavoring to 
out of 
power endeavoring to reach an office. 


build his fences, or some man 
It is a group of men acting under a 
socialistic theory of taking from those 
who have and giving to those who have 
not, or, we might say, it is a man or a 
group of men _ with self-righteous 
tendencies who have taken upon them- 
selves the responsibility of reforming 
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the world according to their standards 
and yardsticks. 

We are not saying, or attempting to 
say that this legislative hurrah is un- 
necessary. We are saying outright, 
however, that much of it is unnecessary, 
uncalled for, untimely, hurtful and 
harmful to the masses it proposes to 
serve. 


7 rade Organizatu Ns Knou W hat By st 
Affects I heir Members 


Now, there are many trade organiza- 
tions, likewise there are many religious, 
educational, fraternal, social and busi- 
Each of these or- 
ganizations is a small unit unto it- 
self. Their are men of ex- 
perience, training, and usually capable 
of understanding. They know what is 
good for their particular trade or call- 
ing, likewise they know what is harm- 
ful. They are citizens of the common- 
wealth, they give unto and receive from 
the government just like any other class 
or group, but when they see a legis- 
lative proposal, whether it is in the city 
council, county court, state legislature, 
or the Congress of the United States, 
they feel called upon to point out the 
objections, and if the measure is going 
to do harm, to prevent, if possible, the 
enactment of same. If a legislator, we 
will say, is serving his constituency in 


ness organizations. 


officers 


an open-minded, free-hearted, construc- 
tive manner, he will need the so-called 
lobbyist, and will seek the information 
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rather than cry “lobbyist” when he sees 
a trade secretary approaching. 

Lets get back to our original proposi- 
tion. The members of the Tennessee 
Legislature, in its last session, had pre- 
sented something like 2,400 different 
measures upon which they were sup- 
posed to act intelligently and for the 
good of the state, remembering at all 
times “that the public welfare” desired 
the enactment of these laws. It would 
have been a physical impossibility for 
any member to have read the bills in- 
troduced in the Tennessee Legislature 
at its last session, in connection with 
his other legislative duties, and thor- 
oughly and comprehensively under- 
stood all of them, but the specialist 
comes along (this representative of a 
trade group or some other organized 
group) and instead of analyzing, dis- 
secting and understanding all these 
2,400 measures, he picked out ten or a 
dozen measures affecting his group, and 
he studied them, analyzed them, pre- 
pared briefs covering their proposals, 
and in a word was in position to tell 
the member of the legislature just what 
that particular bill was all about, and 
if it should be enacted into law just 
how it would affect the citizenry of 
which both of them were a part. 

This trade secretary is not offensive, 
not abusive; he does not offer bribes, 
attempt blackmail, or other such tactics. 
He simply says to Mr. Legislator, “I 

(Tur n lo f 
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Market Roads vs. Scenic Roads and Speedways 


cAre the Present State-Wide and (ross-Country Systems as Beneficial to the States 
and Their Farmers and Rural Districts as They -Are to the 
People in the (ities and Tourists?* 


By OLIVER O. HAGA 


Past Governor, Uran-IpAno District; 


Memeser, Boise, IpAHo, Krwanis Cus 


HE world is moving so fast 

and changes are coming so 

rapidly that laws, institutions, 

and systems that were the 
gradual outgrowth of the experiences 
of ages are suddenly becoming obsolete 
and they no longer meet the demands 
of the new conditions. The curve of 
complexity is rising faster than the 
graph of experience. 

We are today in the midst of the 
greatest road building era that the 
world has ever known. This move- 
ment has come upon us so fast and 
with such enormous volume that no 
apology need perhaps be offered for 
suggesting that we now take stock of 
what we have received for the money 
expended; in short, that we “Stop, 
Look and Listen,” and get our bearings 
before we take the next step. I intend 
no criticism of public officials when I 
say, that more thoughtful consideration 
must be given by our members and the 
public at large, to our highway build- 
ing programs if we are to reap the full 
benefit of the large sums that are now 
being expended on our highways. The 
increase in expenditures has come so 
rapidly and with such tremendous 
volume that the figures must challenge 
the attention of all who take any in- 
terest in public affairs.. By way of 
illustration, sixteen of the southern 
states spent during the year 1904 for 
highways and road construction ap- 
proximately $12,000,000, while in 1925 
the same states spent during that one 
year over $437,000,000 or over thirty- 
five times more than they spent in 
1904. Statistics for 1926 on the in- 
debtedness of the several states of the 
Union, show that fully 45 per cent of 
the total bonded indebtedness of all the 
states had been incurred for highway 
construction. In my own state, Idaho, 
about 55 per cent of our state indebted- 
ness consists of highway bonds, and in 
Utah, I believe, it stands at 75 per cent. 
In some states it runs much higher, in 
Wyoming and Pennsylvania practical- 
ly 100 per cent of the total state in- 
debtedness was incurred for highway 
purposes, in New Jersey and West Vir- 





_*Address at the Utah-Idaho District Conven- 
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ginia about 80 per cent, and in Cali- 
fornia and Missouri 68 per cent and 69 
per cent respectively. 

Recent reports show that the ex- 
penditures on highways for the year 
1927 were over $1,250,000,000. Ob- 
viously the old system for overseeing, 
supervising, and constructing highways 
has been expanded beyond recognition 
and has been almost wholly abandoned. 
No longer can it be said that in high- 
way construction, “Our memories of 
the past are the guide posts of the 
future.” 


From Road Districts to State-Wide 
System 


Many of us recall perhaps the old 
road districts that were so common in 
the Central and Eastern States, where 
the farmers paid their poll tax and their 
road taxes by working with their teams, 
or single handed, on the roads of the 
neighborhood, usually under the super- 
vision of one of the neighbors who was 
designated as road overseer for the com- 





Protect the Farmer 
N view of the large amount of 
money that is being spent upon 
these two classes of highways, and in 
view also of the depressed condition of 
our agriculture, the question may well 
be asked: Do such roads increase or 
tend to increase the price of farm prod- 
ucts, or do they render any substantial 
relief to the farmer? Obviously they 
do not. The price of agricultural prod- 
ucts 1s not determined by the local mar- 
ket, or the local demand. 

In the important field of road con- 
struction our members can do much to 
bring into closer codperation the busi- 
ness men of the cities and those en- 
gaged in the various lines of agricul- 
ture. We are in closer touch with the 
making of the laws and the policies and. 
plans in highway construction, and I 
suggest as an activity in practical 
idealism that we keep a watchful eye 
on the interest of the farmer who ts 
generally absent from the conference 
table when roads are selected and ap- 
proved for construction. 


—Oziver O. Haaa. 
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munity, but who generally had no 
qualification for the position other than 
being a resident land owner and hence 
interested in the roads of the district. 
Each neighborhood district was con- 
cerned only with the roads for those 
who lived within it. Only such roads 
were built as were needed to get the 
products from the farm to the market 
and the children to school. There were 
no scenic highways, or speedways for 
the transcontinental traveler and tour- 
ist. 

Later we had a more centralized 
county highway system with more 
authority vested in county boards, and 
following this came the highway dis- 
tricts, having much broader powers 
than the old districts and usually em- 
bracing a substantial part of a county, 
or perhaps of two or more counties. 

With the coming of the automobile 
came the urgent demand for better 
roads and for highway engineers with 
expert knowledge of road construction, 
and this led quickly to the creation of 
State Highway Departments, generally 
under the direction of experts in the art 
or science of road construction. We 
have thus come in a few years from the 
old road district, extremely local in its 
management and simple in its plans 
and projects, to a state-wide system 
with millions to spend under the direc- 
tion of a new generation of engineers 
and experts, employed because of their 
knowledge of the material that should 
be used in road construction. 


Is the Change Beneficial to Rural 
Districts ? 

Has the change been as beneficial to 
the farming communities and the rural 
districts as it has to the men in our 
cities, to the tourists, vacationists, and 
pleasure seekers? Highways may be 
classified according to the use that is 
made of them, into the following 
groups: 

(a) Scenic roads to parks, lakes and 
mountains for the pleasure 
seekers and vacationists. 
Speedways across the state for 
the overland tourists and travel- 
ers who are primarily interested 
in getting across the state with 


(b) 
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as much comfort and as little 
loss of time as possible, and 

(c) Market roads constructed prim- 

arily for the transportation of 
the products of the forms to the 
railroads or market centers. 

In these days substantially all prod- 
ucts from the farm, including livestock, 
are hauled by trucks to market or to 
the railroad. Nearly every farm 
house is served by one or more milk and 
cream Farm products are 
hauled at a price based largely on the 
condition of the road. 


Roads 


Scenic roads are generally promoted 
by the sportsmen and the lovers of 
mountain scenery, who see in the con- 
struction of such roads added pleasure 
and enjoyment during leisure hours. It 
is claimed that such roads also serve to 
advertise the state and that they havea 
value wholly independent of what little 
use may be made of them for commer- 
cial Such are fre- 
quently open or available to use only 
during three or four months in the 
middle of the summer, and the returns 
on the investment of public funds used 
in their construction must be based on 
the use made of them during a com- 
paratively short season. Has anyone 
who is at all competent to judge of 
such matters appraised the value of 
that class of advertising? And who is 
to be the judge of how much a state can 
afford to spend, or should spend, for 


routes. 


Se en 
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that kind of advertising? I know of no 
data gathered by anyone that could 
serve as a basis for appraising the re- 
turns received by the state or its tax- 
payers from the advertising received 
from scenic roads, and such returns are 
obviously conjectural. The building of 
highways for advertising or publicity 
purposes is, to say the least, a doubtful 
venture in the spending of public 
funds, as well as in the field of adver- 
tising. 


What Real Value to All of the State? 


Are we not inclined to be in too much 
haste to make all out-doors accessible 
by auto? And does the construction 
of such roads rest upon any serious 
study of the returns that the road will 
bring to the taxpayers, or people of the 
state, for the money expended in its 
construction ? No doubt much thought 
is given by the engineers to the grades 
and construction features, but general- 
ly little thought is given to appraising 
the value of the road from the stand- 
point of the investment made by the 
state of its public funds. Are not such 
roads more in the nature of luxuries 
and things that add to one’s pleasure 
and enjoyment, and should they have 
precedence over the market roads so 
necessary for the development of our 
farming sections and for the industrial 
development of the state ? An improved 
road from the farm to the market in- 
stantly shows returns to the farmer. 
It reduces the cost of hauling on every 
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ton or pound of farm produce, and it 
reduces the wear and tear on the farm 
truck—it brings instant returns in the 
form of savings to the farmer. It is 
an essential part of any program to 
relieve the depression in agriculture. 


Speedways Across the State 


Much money is spent and considera- 
tion given to the construction of 
through highways so that the tourist, 
who either from choice or necessity 
travels across the state, may quickly 
reach his destination. Such roads 
usually follow closely the route of the 
railroads and either supplement rail- 
road transportation or serve as a sub- 
stitute therefor. There is far more 
need for roads that lead ¢#o the railroad 
than for roads along the side of the 
railroad. The latter are conveniences 
rather than necessities. Compared with 
the scenic routes through the mountains 
the through roads handle much more 
travel and are used in part for commer- 
cial purposes. The business over the 
through roads is generally taken from 
the railroads and reduces the volume of 
railroad traffic and furnishes an ever 
available excuse for increasing rates 
because of the decrease in volume due 
to the competition which the state cre- 
ates by its highway system. Again the 
query arises as to the economic or com- 
mercial value of these roads in the 
bringing of industries and settlers to 
the state or for the development of its 

(Turn to page 591) 


























Vocational Success the Real Goal 


Vocational Guidance and Placement a -Means to the 
‘Real Goal—Fourteen Points of Success 


By D. D. MILLER 


Past PresipENT, Kiwanis C.Lus oF CINCINNATI, OHIO; 
LrEuTENANT GoverRnor-E cect, Onto District 


N connection with the increasing 
interest which is being manifested 
in vocational guidance and place- 
ment, there seems to be a tendency 

to consider vocational selection as the 
ultimate object to be gained. That this 
is only the beginning of the real pur- 
pose needs only to be stated in order to 
be recognized as correct. It was this 
recognition on the part of the writer 
that inspired his remarks during the 
discussion of vocational guidance at 
one of the conferences at the Inter- 
national Convention at Seattle. 


Vocational Selection Not an End 


The various contacts which I have 
had since the first of the year with the 
agencies interested in vocational guid- 
ance and placement have indicated in 
practically every instance that the 
methods employed in the accomplish- 
ment of the ultimate objective ceased to 
function when the young man was 
placed in a suitable vocation, the voca- 
tion to which he is best adapted and in 
which he has the greatest chances of 
winning success. Commendable as such 
an objective is, it does not go far 
enough, it does not follow through to 
what should be the ultimate goal, 
namely, a successful career. 


Vocational Success Is Ultimate Goal 


While it is recognized that it is 
highly important that a young man 
make a wise selection of his vocation, 
it is even more important that he make 
a success of the vocation selected. The 
assumption that the selection of the 
proper vocation is synonymous with 
success is not well taken and cannot 
be substantiated. Such an assumption 
emphasizes the importance of voca- 
tional selection out of all proportion 
to its real value, although it is not 
intended by this statement to minimize 
its importance. It is contended, how- 
ever, that a young man who puts into 
practice the principles underlying all 
success will have greater chances of gain- 
ing his objective in a vocation to which 
he is not perfectly adapted than would 
be the case if he made a perfect selec- 


tion of a vocation and ignored the 
underlying principles of success. 


Success Principles Should Be Stressed 


Nearly forty years’ experience in 
the practical application of the prin- 
ciples of occupational success has im- 
pressed these ideas upon me beyond 
peradventure ; whereas my contact with 
the theoretical side of vocational guid- 
ance and selection since its adoption as 
one of the major objectives of Kiwanis 
International has impressed me with 
the certainty of the former and the 
somewhat uncertain status of the latter. 
Consequently, the question arose in my 
mind when the responsibility of voca- 
tional counseling was thrust upon me, 
“What can be said to these young men 
that will serve as a foundation rock 
upon which they can build their future 
success?” It was in answer to this in- 
quiry of self and out of the fullness of 
my extensive experience in the appli- 
cation of the principles of occupational 
success that the following fourteen 
points in occupational success were 
evolved after considerable thought and 
mature deliberation. They are sub- 
mitted without change from their orig- 
inal phrasing, with the conviction that 
application should be made of these 
business principles in all cases of voca- 
tional guidance and placement. Doubt- 
less these fourteen points can be ampli- 
fied and improved, and the writer will 
be delighted to receive suggestions to 
that end. 


FourTEEN Points on BusINEss 
SUCCESS 

1.—Youthful likes and dislikes are 
not an infallible guide. 

2.—There are difficult and disagree- 
able features in every vocation, no mat- 
ter how interesting in general. Per 
contra, every vocation or business has 
its interesting points. 
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3.—It is not necessary to be per- 
fectly adapted to a business in order to 
be successful in it. One can by per- 
sevecance and industry wit success in 
any vocation, unless he is absolutely 
unfitted for it. 

4.—Do not change from one vocation 
or business to another for minor or 
trivial reasons. 

5.—Get definitely settled in your life 
work as soon as possible, so as to reap 
the rewards of cumulative effort, 
knowledge and experience. 

6.—Look for advancement only on 
basis of merit and service rendered and 
not on the basis of favoritism. 

7.—Strive earnestly to do more than 
you are paid for. An employee who 
never does more than he is paid for 
will never get paid for more than he 
does. 

8.—Forget about hours and salary, 
especially in the beginning. Oppor- 
tunity is all that any earnest and capa- 
ble young person needs—having such 
the result depends on him. 

9.—During your spare time make a 
special study of the vocation or business 
in which you are engaged. 

10.—Work for your employer and 
take the same interest in the business as 
though you were the owner, in which 
event you would be working for your- 
self. 

11.—Be thrifty, but don’t expect to 
get rich quickly. [Immediately upon re- 
ceipt of your salary, deposit a definite 
portion in a savings account, and don’t 
permit yourself to draw on it except 
in case of extreme necessity. 

12.—Do not remain idle because a 
position in the exact line of work in 
which you are interested is not avail- 
able. Get busy! 

13.—Whatever your choice of voca- 
tion be sure to make thorough prep- 
aration for it before entering upon its 
practice. 

14.—The proverb, “There is no ex- 
cellence without great labor,” still re- 
mains a truism. The most perfect adap- 
tation to a vocation will not supplant 
intelligent and persistent effort, but a 
combination of the two will accom- 
plish wonders. 
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IBERTY! Liberty! A lot of liberty I got!” exclaimed 

my friend. “I got my business to attend to, and here 

I am summoned on a jury to try a lot of bootleggers 

and chicken thieves! The judge won’t let me off!” Thus 
wailed my indignant friend. 

Liberty is a boat. Every man Jack of us isin it! The 
liberty of one must be dependent on the liberty of all. You 
have no right to take out your corkscrew and bore a hole in 
your part of the boat. If you do, we are all, literally, all 
wet! 

Kiwanis lives and moves and has its being in the two 
countries which have more liberty than has ever been 
known at any stage in the world’s history. That liberty is 
only maintained by every citizen living so that he may 
enjoy his personal liberty after the general good has been 
considered. 

Even with an imported European car with a right hand 
drive, you may not drive on the left hand side of the 
road, because the majority decided that the left hand side 
of our roads belongs to people coming the other direction. 
If you drive on that side you are apt to make some other 
fellow take a header through his wind-shield. 

Personal liberty gives you the right to drive on either 
side of the road, but general liberty dictates that you must 
drive on the same side of the road on which others drive. 

John Curran, that great Irishman, in a speech in Dublin 
in 1808 said: “Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
All John said means: ““No one man can be free unless every 
man is free,” and then some! 

My friend who had been called for jury duty was making 
the common mistake of thinking that liberty is individual. 
I have known several people, in the course of my existence, 
who ought to have their seldom brains beaten out, but it is a 
bit too much of personal liberty for me to undertake the 
job—besides, many of them are bigger than I am. 

When every man does exactly as he pleases the result 
will be a clash and a confusion resulting in the strongest 
getting his liberty. In carrying out that liberty, he will 
reduce the rest of us to slavery. 

The only possible way for the many to get their liberty 
is to combine, so that they may substitute the general good 
for the will of the richest, the strongest, the most arrogant. 

Jury duty, the exercise of the franchise, uniting to ele- 
vate the moral tone of society, are all combinations for 
liberty. Any group or class which does not participate in 
these and similar public activities, is dangerous. Be they 
idle rich, careless of responsibility, high brows or an- 
archists, they are equally guilty. 

Under the organized liberty of the United States and 
Canada we select and elect certain men to be governors, 
policemen, mayors, sheriffs and what have you, to enforce 
the regulations we have agreed upon for the general good 
of all. If you drive on the left hand side of the road and 
smash my car, these elective officers see to it that you pay 
the damage you have done to me. 

But these men are not our rulers. No governor rules a 
province or a state. He is nota ruler. He is a servant of 
the public who selected and elected him and to him they 


must answer for their acts. He has no liberty which is not 
the liberty of all the rest. 

Kiwanis, functioning in the two nations of the earth 
which have a maximum of liberty, is an organization for 
liberty. 

In the history of Kiwanis, some club may have thought 
it could function as well if cut loose from the parent 
organization. Personal liberty might for a moment have 
dictated such a thought. But mature judgment showed 
that this brand of liberty tells a man he is free to escape 
jury duty, to drive on the left side of the road, to go ahead 
regardless of the rights of others. 

Kiwanis is an international thought, locally applied. 
In the objectives of Kiwanis are those which can be taken 
up by any club and applied locally to the community in 
which the club functions. None of its rules or regulations 
can work an injustice to any club. 

The objectives, the ideals, the regulations of Kiwanis, are 
all of such character as to allow the clubs to function with- 
out friction, in a manner to reflect credit to Kiwanis as a 
whole. Absolute liberty of the personal, left-hand-side-of- 
the-road type might not work out to this desirable end. 

Over and over again it must be impressed on Kiwanis 
that there is no grand lodge, no dominating higher organi- 
zation, no dictatorial higher body in Kiwanis, which levies 
taxes or lays down laws which Kiwanis clubs or individual 
Kiwanians must obey. The International officers of Ki- 
wanis, like the governors and mayors, the sheriffs and 
policemen, are our servants, not our masters. Unlike these, 
however, they are not paid for their work. They neglect 
their business or professional affairs and homes to travel 
thousands of miles on Kiwanis work, because of their love 
for it. 

Each year two men are selected from each club who are 
literally “representative.” They represent you in the tax 
levying and the regulation making at the International con- 
vention. Your International officers are selected by them 
to carry out the regulations they make. 

These conventions, these regulations, the service to clubs, 
the expense of International Headquarters, the travel ex- 
pense, even the Magazine in which you read this, must be 
paid for. Your small International dues are devoted to this 
purpose. 

To the credit of the careful administration of the In- 
ternational officers, no organization on the continent is 
rendering like service for so small an annual dues from the 
members. 

So Kiwanis is an organization in which no club and no 
Kiwanian is bound by any oath, but tied in by love of the 
Golden Rule and its application, that all may have the 
liberty of an equal chance, from the under-privileged 
child to the children of the rich. 

But I am the first man down town in the morning. I do 
wish they would let me park my car in front of my office 
building instead of making me pay a quarter every day 
and walk two blocks in the rain to get it, like I am going 
to do now! 
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Gullibility Provides a Rich Harvest 


For the Other Fellow 


By ROBERT E, LIVINGSTON 


Director OF INFORMATION, 


CoNSOLIDATED Gas Company or New York 


ULLIBILITY and the in- 

ordinate desire to reap a rich 

harvest with as little finan- 

cial seeding as possible on 
the ypart of the would-be investor, are 
the reasons for the ever-present, quick- 
witted individuals who spread their 
nets for the confiding but untutored: 
possessors of bank-rolls, of large or. 
small circumference. We must admit 
that thé gambling instinct is a part of 
every individual’s inheritance. It is 
stronger in some than in others. There 
is the man (and often the woman) who 
will place his (or her) last dollar on a 
favorite or particular number on a 
roulette table, waiting for the little ball 
to spin around in the wheel, and having 
spun, to drop in a numbered space to 
tell the player that he (or she) has won 
$35, or that the last dollar has been 
lost and gone into the pocket of the 
backer of the game. No one will ever 
know how many hundred thousand 
dollars have been lost on the old. “shell 
game.” At least one of my readers has 
watched a crafty fellow manipulate 
the shells. Then again, and years ago, 
the country was infested with the men 
who “worked” the “green-goods game.” 
Between the activity of the police of 
New York City and the Post Office In- 
spectors the “green goods” operators 
found it equally convenient and much 
less annoying to have their head- 
quarters in New Jersey. Those who 
knew the “green-goods” men by sight 
would see them gathered in little knots 
every afternoon in the rotunda of the 
old Astor House. Every day or two 
the “circulars” of these men were 
dropped by the thousands either in the 
old Post Office building near New 
York’s City Hall, or in many letter 
boxes in the lower part of the city. 
Every one of those letters bore the ad- 
dress of prospective investors living in 
small towns or cities. or on farms a 
considerable distance from the city. 
These “circulars” were carefully pre- 
pared so far as the reading matter was 
concerned, and intended for the credu- 
lous and the man who wanted to receive 
$1,000 on an investment of fifty dol- 
lars, or. $10,000 on the payment of 
$500, or perhaps $1,000, if the “come- 


on,’ or “easy mark” had the latter 





amount in lawful money of the United 
States. 

I have seen one of the envelopes 
containing a “green goods circular” 
opened by a suspecting Post Office In- 
spector and have seen the same In- 
spector take the entire mailing of five 
hundred or more missives from the 
shelf behind the “drop” and confiscate 
the lot. I have pictured the disappoint- 
ment of the “green-goods men” when 
four or five days later they had re- 
ceived no replies to those particular 
alluring circulars. Once in a while a 
man who had been lured to New York 
City and-had been swindled would 
make a complaint to the police, and an 
arrest would be made. Convictions 





R. LIVINGSTON was con- 

nected editorially and reportorial- 
ly with James Gordon Bennett's New 
York Herald for twenty years. During 
that tume he was the Herald’s Financial 
Editor for a considerable time. During 
that period’ he exposed many of the 
“get-rich-quick” schemes that found a 
temporary root in New York’s Wall 
Street section (the Financial District), 
ingeniously concocted fraudulent “oil 
companies,” “bucket-shops’ and other 
schemes to lure the unwary, and all 
with one object—to gather in the sav- 
ings of the thrifty through the sale of 
worthless so-called stocks or securities. 
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rarely followed. The swindled was 
looked upon as unfavorably by the 
courts as the swindler. The “green 
goods” game flourished for years, and 
millions of dollars were gathered in 
from men who thought they could make 
money easily on a very—ludicrously 
—small investment. 

When that pastime was on the wane 
there came into existence what was 
familiarly known as the “get-rich- 
quick” operators. They were of the 
same ilk as the “green-goods men,” but 
their modus operand: was much more 
elaborate. They opened elaborate and 
expensively fitted up suites of offices in 
the financial district of New York City, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and other cities. 
One such firm in New York was E. S. 
Dean and Company, with elaborately 
established offices in Broadway, near 
Wall Street. This concern gathered in 
millions of dollars before it closed its 
doors and the backers of the concern 
decamped. Through elaborate circu- 
larization methods which required 
thousands of dollars investment by the 
swindlers, E. S. Dean and Company 
found their daily mail with remittances 
amounting to thousands of dollars. 
Peculiarly enough it was afterwards 
learned that one of the “partners” 
formed the habit of getting down 
early so that he could help himself to 
the checks or cash enclosed in the letter 
carrier's first delivery of mail in the 
morning. This engendered “bad blood” 
between the partners but there was no 
thought of making a complaint to the 
police. The partner who “helped him- 
self’’ knew he was on safe ground. It 
was to laugh long and lustily. 

Just to show the completeness of the 
preparatory details even before the 
doors of one of these “get-rich-quick” 
offices were opened, a “commercial 
agency” was established. This would 
be located a few blocks away from 
“headquarters.” The prospective in- 
vestor would read that if he desired a 
reference he could communicate with 
the “Bunkem Commercial Agency” at 
a given street and number. Naturally 
the reply would satisfy the interested 
man that the firm that was offering him 
gilt-edged securities was financially 

(Turn to page 588) 
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Finishing Well and Starting Better 


N a relay race each runner must finish his share of the 
i race in the strongest possible manner and must co- 

operate in passing on the race so that his successor 
has the best possible get-away. The next runner in turn 
must see that he is fully prepared to start his relay 
promptly and vigorously. 

There are surely suggestions here for our clubs. Each 
administration should keep up its leadership and work in 
the most efficient manner to the last hour on December 31. 
The new administration should be fully prepared and be 
alert for the most aggressive assumption of its duties the 
first hour of January 1. 

The 1928 leaders of our clubs are urged not to slacken 
their pace during the closing two months of their adminis- 
trations. Keep in the running more strongly than ever. If 
anything, seek to quicken the pace. Strive to have choicer 
fellowship, better meetings, greater committee work, and 
more worth-while achievements. 

An unusual annual meeting will educate club members 
and will be of real assistance to the new administration. 
But originality of thought, careful planning, and much 
hard work are needed to make an exceptional annual 
meeting. See that officers and committees have well pre- 
pared reports. Many clubs hold their annual meetings 
too late. They should be held not later than the first week 
in December. Most clubs are now holding them the latter 
part of November to give the new leaders time to complete 
their plans before January 1. If your club by-laws pro- 
vide for an annual meeting later than the first week in 
December, see that they are revised. 

See that the club members appreciate their responsibility 
in the election. The development of Kiwanis is now such 
that no progress can be attained without the best possible 
leaders. Prepare wisely for the election and plan in every 
way to make certain that men are elected to office on the 
basis not of friendships or favoritism, but of genuine 
ability to do the job. Kiwanis has moved beyond the one 
man club; therefore, not only the president but the other 
officers and directors must be wisely chosen to insure a good 
and even better administration. 

The 1929 president should not wait until after January 
] before he begins to think and plan for his administration. 
He should see that each officer and director has a copy of 
the “Manual for Club Officers,” to be obtained from 
International Headquarters if copies are not at hand. 

He should arrange a meeting of the 1929 Board of 
Directors as early in December as possible and surely 
before the first of the year. At this meeting he should seek 
to inspire all officers and directors for the new year to 
share with him the responsibility for making the next 
administration even a better one. He should get all “set” 
ready to go hard and strong on January 1. Under the 
leadership of the president the new board should seek 
definitely to develop their policies and objectives for the 
year. Get these down on paper. It is amazing how the 


writing out of these will compel and clarify thinking and 
give practical definiteness to the developed plans. 

If the boards of any clubs have not been meeting reg- 
ularly, see that regularity of board meetings is made a 
policy for 1929—weekly, bi-weekly, or monthly according 
to the needs of the club. But be sure to hold the meetings 
regularly and to plan them so that ample time can be 
taken for business in order that the board may really share 
in the leadership of the club’s affairs. 

The new president should realize that a successful ad- 
ministration comes from his having the codperation not 
only of his board and other officers but also the assistance 
of active functioning committees. He should, therefore, 
see that his committee appointments are completed in 
December so that all committees are ready for work on 
January 1. See that they are supplied with literature that 
is available. Help them get a good start by meeting with 
each committee or conferring with the chairman to pass on 
some definite suggestions that the committee will be ex- 
pected to carry out. Most committees are willing to work 
but they need some help in getting their start. 

Unsound finances are an almost insuperable handicap 
to a club. Make certain that the new board of directors 
faces the financial problems of the club. By all means 
see that the budget plan is adopted. This is only getting 
on paper your financial policies. Do not overlook to provide 
in the budget in some way for club representation at 
International and district conventions. 

Another means to a good start for the new administration 
is to make certain that at least a three months’ schedule of 
meetings is prepared. Advance planning of programs, as 
against the hand-to-mouth method, is recognized as the 
only way to make certain that a desirable diversity of 
program is provided from week to week and for each 
meeting. 

The officers and committees of the new administration 
should seek the counsel and suggestions of those of the 
retiring administration. The 1928 officers and committee 
chairmen will, of course, not desire to force their help upon 
the new administration but will always be ready to confer 
with the new leaders if requested. 

The installation of the new officers at a regular or special 
meeting of the club will give impetus to the new adminis- 
tration and in connection with such a function a program 
of Kiwanis education can be arranged that will bring 
information and inspiration to all. Kiwanis keeps away 
from ritualism but an installation program can be de- 
veloped with originality which in no sense tends toward 
the formalism to which Kiwanis is opposed. 

Well—let’s finish 1928 well and start 1929 even better. 


UAW, 
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The More We Get Together—”’ 


The Faster Will Difficulties Disappear* 


T is wonderful work that Kiwanis 
is doing—bringing the world a 
little closer together. Soon it will 
be but a single neighborhood. 
Then most of our trouble will pass 
away for we shall know each other. 
Half a century ago when a farmer was 
pulling on one end of a cross-cut saw 
and his hired man on the other there 
was no trouble between capital and 
labor. They were pulling on the same 
saw, they had their feet under the same 
log, they were looking each other in 
the eye, they were acquainted. Then 
came the band saw and the big mill. 
The manager had his own private office 
and didn’t get acquainted with the other 
men who worked for him. Then came 
misunderstandings. But the big men 
have learned that if they cannot go 
back and pull on the same saw with 
their employees they can put their feet 
under the same table, look each other 
in the eye, and get acquainted again. 
Hence most of the problems affecting 
capital and labor have been solved. 

It is a fine thing for you to get to- 
gether, exchange ideas, sing songs, tune 
in on the infinite for inspiration, and 
then do things. I have often thought 
that most of the farmers’ troubles come 
from the lack of such a clearing house. 
If they could meet at luncheon clubs 
as you do they could unload a lot of 
grief by adding a human touch of life. 

We are going to have a six-hour 
work day very soon, and you will be 
perfectly safe during the working 
hours, but what are you going to do 
with the other eighteen? Leisure with- 
out a purpose becomes idleness and 
idleness spells degeneracy. Only a very 
highly civilized human being can with- 
stand the temptations of leisure. Per- 
haps we may have to maintain all night 
schools so that men and women of all 
ages can use their idle time for study 
to take up the slack in civilization. 

Things are not altogether as they 
used to be. Recently I asked a high 
school girl how the young folks be- 
haved at their parties. “Oh, not so 
bad,” she said. “Of course, some of 
the boys have a little on the hip, and 
when they ask a girl to dance they say, 


*Address at the weuee Uy er Michigan Dis- 
trict Convention at Superior, Wisconsin, August 
13 and 14 


By HON. J. ADAM BEDE 


ForMER MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
Du.utu, MINNESOTA 


“May I shake your frame in the next 
fox-trot?” and when the number is 
finished they say “Thanks for the body 
rub.” 

Perhaps I may tell a story that illus- 
trates social changes. A little four- 
year-old girl spent the day with my 
family not long ago while her mother 
was down town shopping. About the 
middle of the afternoon when it was 
time for her nap she stretched and 
yawned and then startled the house- 
hold by exclaiming “I’m so damn tired 
I can’t go to sleep.” 

You have heard, no doubt, the story 
of the two colored doughboys leaving 
France when the war was over. Sam 
said “This World War has done 
changed everything. Black man and 
white man all the same now. When I 
gets back to Carolina I’se goin’ to get 
me a white suit of clothes and a white 
hat, white tie, white gloves, and white 
shoes, and then get me a white girl and 
take her to a drug store and buy her 
some ice cream. What you going to 
do, Rastus?” And then came this bit 
of wisdom from his buddy: “I know 
this World War has changed things, 
but when I gets back to Carolina I’se 
goin’ to get me a black suit of clothes, 
and a black hat, and black gloves, and 
black shoes, and black tie, and then I’se 
goin’ to follow you right into that drug 
store, and then I’se goin’ to follow you 
right on to the cemetery.” Things have 
changed some, but Rastus knew just 
where that procession would end. 

When I think of the marvelous speed 
at which we are going I recall an inci- 
dent of the Oklahoma Indian who made 
a quick fortune in oil and decided to 
see America first. He bought a ticket 
for California and looked over that 
wonderful commonwealth. Then he 
went up into Oregon where he decided 
to try the automobile way of seeing 
things. Buying a high-power car he 
drove away. The next morning, all 
bruised up he returned to the same 
salesman who said, ‘‘What in the world 
is the matter ?” to which Poor Lo in his 
Indian English answered: “Drive out 
big car, buy gallon moonshine—step 
on gas—trees and fences go by heap 
fast—pretty soon see bridge coming 
down road—turn out to let bridge go 
by—bang—car gone—gimme nuther.” 
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Civilization is going so fast that we 
can’t see the scenery, and every step of 
progress makes a problem. So we have 
hardly been able to keep up with the 
procession in readjusting our affairs to 
the new conditions. There is nothing 
in this to find fault with, but it should 
rather inspire us to new and greater 
endeavor. 

We have done many great things in 
our day by which this era will be dis- 
tinguished. We have created the movie, 
the radio, the airplane and the talking 
machine, but yet I think it will be 
known in history as the age of highway 
building. However, the highways will 
never all be built, and if they were, 
some would be out of repair, as I was 
reminded in the Ozarks some years ago. 
A hill-billy came into the county seat 
town and went to the court-house to 
buy a marriage license. The clerk 
asked the usual questions till he got 
down to the age of the bride. The 
would-be groom said he didn’t know 
just how old Mary was, but he left her 
outside in his wagon and guessed he 
would have to go out and see. He and 
the clerk both stepped outside. There 
was Mary in an old farm wagon with 
a half dozen little children clinging to 
her skirts. ‘“‘Whose children have you 
with you?’ asked the clerk. “Oh, 
them’s ours” said the _hill-dweller. 
“We've been trying to tend to this mat- 
ter sooner, but the roads has been so 
damn bad we couldn’t get to town.” 
So they raised their family on a detour. 

This is the most wonderful age man 
ever lived in. Every American, whether 
he lives here in Wisconsin or across the 
river in the United States, ought to 
get up every morning and thank God 
for the country in which he lives, for 
the world in which he lives, for the age 
in which he lives, and for the climate 
that the laws of nature give him. 

It is our climate that has made this 
the summer capital of the United 
States, and that same climate is the 
biggest single factor in all our achieve- 
ments. And ninety per cent of all the 
occupations and opportunities in Amer- 
ica today have come into being within 
my lifetime. They have come so swift- 
ly that we have just now a peculiar 
condition. We have millionaires mak- 


(Turn to page 504) 








Reports of Efficiency Contest for 1927 


III. Marietta, Ohio, Winner in Blue Division 


N connection with the 1927 Eff- 
ciency Contest of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, we are submitting here- 
with copy of the report which 

was made to the Marietta Kiwanis club 
by our Secretary, on January 3, 1928: 

The old year draws to a close. It is 
a fitting time for a little retrospection 
and much introspection. In order to 
best plan for the coming year, we may 
properly sum up what we have accom- 
plished in the year just passed. In total, 
we have maintained our self-respect as 
a club and more, for we have made 
progress. In order to best conform to 
International procedure, we will list 
these accomplishments in the order set 
out in the Efficiency Contest for 1927. 


I. Pusric AFFAIRS 
S° many things have been done in a 


rather casual manner and, through 
the efficient functioning of committees, 
your Secretary has been pleasingly sur- 
prised, as you probably will be also, by 
a summary of our activities in this and 
in other branches. 

We have finished the marking cam- 
paign for our streets and our points of 
history and other interest. As you all 
know, our members obligated them- 
selves to maintain these markers in case 
of damage or other lack of repair. This 
has been cheerfully and carefully done. 

The Kiwanis club published, from 
its own funds, five thousand booklets, 
telling the story of our marking system. 
Through Kiwanis International, these 
were distributed to all Kiwanis clubs 
in America. 

In addition to publishing the five 
thousand booklets on our account, we 
interested the Chamber of Commerce 
in printing an additional five thousand 
of these booklets, which have been dis- 
tributed generally and specifically to 
all automobile associations in the 
United States. The entire edition of 
ten thousand is practically exhausted 
at this time. 

We published a unique cardigraph 
of historical Marietta, similar to the 
center spread in the booklet, but on a 
much larger scale. This was placed 
on sale locally and five editions have 
been exhausted. 

We interested the Chamber of Com- 
merce in erecting entrance markers to 
each of the gates to the city. These 
markers corresponded to the general 
marking system installed by the club 
as its 1926 objective, 


In connection with the marking 
system, stories were written and sub- 
mitted, along with photographs, to some 
thirty-two publications of National 
distribution. Nineteen of these stories 
were accepted, and statement is ap- 


| This 1s the third of the Ef- 

fu zenc) Contest reports to be pub- 

| leshed. The report of Tujunga, 

| California, winner in the White 
Division, will be published in the 
December issue of the Magazine. | 
These reports cover the period 
from January 1 to December 31, | 


1927. The awards were made at | 
the Seattle Convention. The re- 
ports were submitted by the || 


Special Committee on Efficiency || 
| Contest, of which Mr. Howard S. 
| Smith of Dayton, Ohio, 
| chairman, 


Was 


—EpiTor. 


Magazine Circulation Space rates 

Nation’s Business........... 250,000 182 agate lines @ $2....... $ 546.00 
Popular Mechanics.......... 418,419 307.44 
Kiwanis Magazine.......... eee? ROO WEB. kw et 1,230.00 
SY “SOUS, .........55% 0 ee a Se eee 412.00 
Hotel Management............ 8,000 3 pages @ $200.00 page.... 600.00 
The American City............ 3,000 2/3 page @ $176.00....... 107.32 
Dee pamericen City. ..........: 3,000 2 pages @ $176.00........ 352.00 
Concrete Products............. SE, UE os ao 5.5 0's oy hn 0s 1,300.00 
Concrete Highways.......... EY OO ge ees v's ace 300.00 
Columbus Motorist............ SY Ec Ser ss in She x 180.00 
House and Garden.......... aR ee 1,250.00 
DEEN S 53a nas <cs wos 65,000 3 pages and cover......... 1,784.00 
Printed Salesmanship.......... Ne PO ON a pres 3 3s oes 25.00 
gg ee es EE, WO sora ss ekg sg ve ncces 100.00 
GSE rors. cas on ohm 1,116,285 $8,493.76 

Newspapers 

Columbus Dispatch........ 130,000 560 lines @ 26c.......... $ 145.60 
Portsmouth Times......... 19,561 » 77 limes. Be. ccnciven. cs 6.16. 
Ashland Independent....... 6,923 504 lines @ 3'4c......... 17.64 
The Kablegram........... Me. AFR MINS sii wh nw cada . 13.00 
Gallipolis Tribune......... cd EES Cees 4.32 
Newark Advocate.......... ve Re a re 7.70 
Boston Herald............ oe eS err er eae reer . 627.80 
New York World.......... RD Ee ee 199.50 
St. Louis Dispatch......... I I Nao ial CEM ES sa awe 134.40 


1,275,925 


Eastern States Building Developer—1 page 


pended showing the publications, their 
circulation, and what an equivalent 
amount of space would have cost if 
purchased in their advertising columns. 
With preparation cost, this would 
easily have run considerably over 
$10,000, and is more national publicity 
than the City of Marietta has ever had 
in its one hundred and thirty-nine 
years of existence. It is obvious that 
space in the reading columns is more 
valuable than space in the advertising 
columns. We believe that any city, or 
any club, may be proud of having se- 
cured $10,000 worth of publicity, but 
the finest thing of all is the remarkable 
testimonial to what Marietta Kiwanis 
accomplished. Anyone who knows 
anything of publication procedure 
knows that you have to have done some- 
thing if you are going to make the 
news columns. This publicity was se- 
cured wholly as a result of our 1926 
objective and at practically no direct 
cost to the club, 


Price if we had 
bought it at 


$1,156.12 
Petes ein: dae Os es $ 500.00 
cag OEE OLE ELSE ESE $10,049.88 


Publications submitted to in 1927—32; 19 accepted. 
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THE KIWANIS 


Through the efforts of the Kiwanis 
club, the city administration was finally 
prevailed upon to install dome lights 
at traffic intersections. This was the 
result of two years’ effort, and we have 
hopes of a traffic lighting system as the 
result of Kiwanis recommendations 
made in 1926 and followed through in 
1927. 

We have practically completed 
Rennard Park. This was formerly an 
unsightly strip on the west bank of the 
Muskingum River, in full view from 
the main business streets of the town, 
and which had long been proposed as 
an objective for city beautification. 
Politics entered into it until the Ki- 
wanis legal committee straightened out 
the title and paved the way for its sub- 
sequent improvement. A conservative 
estimate of the cost of beautifying this 
twelve-hundred-foot strip had _ been 
made at over $4,000. Kiwanis was 
organized into gangs and, with shovels, 
axes, rakes and hoes, tackled the job, 
working one evening a week when the 
weather would permit. As a result, 
this park is completed except for its 
shrubbery, which will be planted in 
1928, and the total cost to the club to 
date has been $230.95. It has been 
named Rennard Park, in honor of our 
beloved Ex-Secretary and good Ki- 
wanian, John H. Rennard. During his 
residence in Marietta, Kiwanian Ren- 
nard had been not alone one of our 
greatest civic beauty enthusiasts, but 
had been Park Commissioner for many 
years. It might be added that the club 
secured the services of Ohio State Uni- 
versity in the proper layout and plant- 
ing of this park. 

Plans were drawn and much pre- 
liminary work done toward the crea- 
tion of Howard Smith Lookout. This 
is a natural lookout point, overlooking 
the broad expanse of the Ohio and 
Muskingum Rivers, and is named for 
Howard Smith, Ohio District Governor 
in 1927. Governor Smith commented, 
as he stood at this point, as follows: 
“T can picture the thrill of the Amer- 
ican father, standing here with his 
boys, and tracing the course from which 
the American Mayflower came.” Ob- 
structions were placed in the way by 
the present owners of the property, or 
this Lookout would have been com- 
pleted. We are still actively carrying 
on negotiations, with a certainty of ul- 
timate success. It is planned to do this 
work with Kiwanians’ own hands. 

A committee was appointed to make 
a thorough investigation as to the pos- 
sibility of placing water sports, includ- 
ing rowing and boating of all kinds, on 
the rivers here, under the auspices of 
Marietta College. An enormous amount 
of correspondence was carried on and is 
still in process. 

Beyond usual activities at election 


time, Kiwanis engaged in a sample vot- 
ing contest, bearing particularly upon 
the several initiative and referendum 
bills before the people of Ohio. These 
bills were not generally understood, 
but by having short presentations of 
their purposes, followed by an actual 
ballot, their points were made more 
clear to the membership and guests. 

Through the activity of the Kiwanis 
club, the city administration was pre- 
vailed upon to remove the early records 
of Marietta, dating back to the begin- 
ning of its corporate existence in 1800, 
to a fireproof vault in the Marietta 
College Library. 

Practically every member of Kiwanis 
was actively engaged in the solicitation 
of funds for Marietta’s first Commu- 
nity Chest. Kiwanians had been ex- 
tremely active in the organization of 
the chest. The club itself donated 
$75.00 to the chest, in addition to the 
individual contributions of the mem- 
bers. Two members of Kiwanis are on 
the Executive Board of the Community 
Council of Social Agencies; one mem- 
ber is Treasurer and another is Field 
Secretary. 

Kiwanis appointed a special com- 
mittee to work with its Committee on 
Public Affairs in the consideration o f 
a convention plant for Marietta. 
Kiwanis chose to regard conventions as 
an industry for which Marietta was 
particularly fitted, and believed that a 
plant to attract conventions might be 
worth more than some of the plants 
usually sought by cities. The combined 
committees engaged the services of a 
New York architect, and are carrying 
forward the plans as rapidly as possi- 
ble. 

We have carried on, in an effective 
manner, working with the school 
authorities and the local dentists, our 
Kiwanis Dental Clinic. During the 
past four years, Kiwanis has provided 
dental service to all children whose 
parents were not financially able to do 
so. 

We put over the largest and best 
annual Kiddies’ Party in our history. 
Three hundred and fifteen poor chil- 
dren, selected through the Associated 
Charities and the Truant Officer (Ki- 
wanian) of the Schools, were gathered 
together in members’ cars and taken to 
the Armory for a feed, followed by 
imported professional entertainment. 
The children were later given candy, 
fruit and nuts and returned home by 
the Kiwanians who brought them. 
Every Kiwanian was on the job, with 
every wife who could be there. 

The club appointed a Committee on 
Vocational Guidance, which worked 
enthusiastically and carried through 
the plan it devised throughout Marietta 
High School. Every member of 
Kiwanis was delegated to do some of 
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the individual work in this campaign. 
Kiwanis finally realized that this was 
our initial effort along these lines, but 
evidenced an enthusiasm which bids 
for great things in the future in this 
objective. 

The Marietta Kiwanis club was the 
only Kiwanis club in America to hold 
individual displays at both the Inter- 
national Convention at Memphis, and 
the district convention at Cincinnati. 
Through the coéperation of individual 
Kiwanians, it was possible to hold these 
displays, costing several hundred dol- 
lars. 

Il. ATTENDANCE 

The appended figures give, in stand- 
ard form, the membership and attend- 
ance data. These figures have also 
been charted, showing the apparent re- 
lation of attendance as to membership, 
and to program. 

This club, as you know, has devoted 
a great deal of study to the subject of 
program and is, to itself at least, 
mighty well sold on the certain princi- 
ples involved in program. Your Com- 
mittee on Program realizes that its 
purpose is not to enforce arbitrarily a 
program of its own making. To the 
contrary, its purpose is to design a pro- 
gram such as the club may want. 

The likes or dislikes of the club 
membership are best shown by attend- 
ance. Your Committee on Program is 
now considering the peaks and valleys 
shown by this chart in order to better 
its effectiveness during 1928. We 
might say, with apparent propriety 
that experience has shown the desirabil- 
ity, so far as this club at least is con- 
cerned, of one program committee to 
work throughout the year; of a com- 
prehensive plan for that year’s pro- 
gram; of the breaking up of the 
programs, so that there is not too much 
in succession that is heavy and, on the 
other hand, not too much in succession 
that is light. 

We have been unusually fortunate 
in the securing of men of national note. 
This will be again touched on under 
the heading of program. 


ATTENDANCE 

Date Mem- At- Per 
of ber- tend- Cent 

Meeting ship ance 
January + 68 60 88 
January 1] 69 59 85 
January 18 69 63 91 
January 25 69 63 91 
February l 69 63 91 
February 8 69 62 89 
February 15 74 67 90 
February 22 75 65 87 
March l 74 68 9] 
March 8 73 67 91 
March 15 73 63 86 
March 22 73 71 97 


(Turn to page 504) 
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Flag Flaunting 


No organization has done more good work in inter- 
national good will than Kiwanis. No organization has 
more thoroughly demonstrated that to know the people of a 
neighboring nation, to get their view-point, is to understand 
and love them. 

The constant interchange of ideas and ideals between 
Kiwanians of Canada and the United States, the holding 
of some International conventions in each country, has 
made Canadian Kiwanians and Kiwanians of the United 
States friends and brothers in the common cause of civic 
betterment. 

On all important Kiwanis occasions and in thousands of 
Kiwanis meetings the Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack 
float side by side on absolute parity. They symbolize the 
love of country which each has and the belief that every 
citizen should love the flag of his native land. 

But thoughtless motorists of both countries have done 
some flag flaunting which has done injury to the good will 
established between the two countries. Incidents in both 
Canada and the United States have occurred during the 
vacation Motorists from the States have driven 
into Canada with the American flag streaming from the 
radiator cap. Canadians have come into the States with 
the British flag flying. Nothing could be in worse taste. 

There are regulations for the flying of foreign flags on 
ships in port. There may or may not be regulations about 
flying foreign flags on shore. But regardless of the laws 
of either land, the laws of good taste and of good will, 
certainly condemn such practices. No car which bears 
the Kiwanis sticker on its windows should ever be guilty. 

It is hardly supposable that it is ever evidence of im- 
pudent intention to offend. It is either over-developed 
patriotism gone to seed or carelessness. No matter what 
the reason, it is offensive on either side of the border and 
in violation of all the laws of friendship. 


season. 


a> 


To repeat an unkind truth is worse than to tell 
a lie. A he can be disproven. 


“<< 
Change 


Behind the Kiwanis movement are certain well defined 
ideals. The organization fundamentally puts in daily 
practice in the lives of men the principles of the Golden 
Rule. This is the all-inclusive plan of Kiwanis and is the 
very foundation of its building. 

Nothing in the carrying out of these principles, however, 
but what is subject to change. The constitution, the by- 
laws, the objectives, all are subject to change when advis- 
able. Every Kiwanis practice and policy is subject to 
change as conditions change. 

At every International convention every Kiwanis plan is 


subject to challenge by any delegate in the convention. 
Such challenges are not infrequent, which is as it should be. 
Any policy or practice, any plan to make the Golden Rule 
a workable piece of every-day philosophy, should be 
scrutinized frequently to see that it is not antiquated. 

A stationary church in a moving world means disaster 
to both. A stationary Kiwanis in a moving world spells 
disaster to Kiwanis. No practice is so traditional that it 
cannot be tested by logic and continued or abandoned as is 
found best. 

So long as we cling firmly to the fundamentals we can 
afford carefully to examine the methods by which they are 
carried out. Thus far, the outspoken, free thinking men of 
Kiwanis, have made searching investigation and held full 
discussion of every plan of Kiwanis. It is to be hoped it 
will be ever thus. 

But recently the entire Board visited Milwaukee to 
ascertain every facility existed for that city to take care of 
the coming convention. With the hearty codperation of the 
Milwaukee Kiwanians, they visited the hotels and found 
them more than adequate to accommodate all possible 
visitors. The Milwaukee club took no offense, but wel- 
comed this proper precaution. 

It has been thus all down the line in Kiwanis. May it be 
ever so. 

> 
Wouldn't it be wonderful if the churches could 
invent a collection plate which could be passed by 
radio¢ 
«@ De 


Kiwanis Objectives 


Five Kiwanis objectives are too well known to re- 
capitulate here. These five are not selected by a committee 
appointed for that purpose, nor are they the work of any 
one man. They are the result of many years’ work of the 
very best minds in Kiwanis. 

An analysis of these objectives shows there is something 
to be done on all of them in every community in the United 
States and Canada. They are international in their appli- 
cation and equally as local as international. 

It is not expected that any Kiwanis club will major in 
all five of these objectives, yet a surprising number of clubs 
do so. All clubs are expected to do something on each of 
them, even though they major on less than five. 

In some communities the farmer problem may be more 
important than under-privileged child work and vice versa. 
But no club should fail to major on at least half of the 
objectives. In certain communities, some one of the objec- 
tives of Kiwanis is already successfully carried out by 
other agencies. In such cases Kiwanis waste of duplicate 
effort should be omitted. 

In every community at least three of the objectives should 
engage the local Kiwanis Club as major activities. One of 
these three should be the under-privileged children. 

Not only does this plan make for community betterment 
but for Kiwanis betterment. Not all members of a Kiwanis 
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club will be interested in all of the five objectives, but by 
majoring in at least three, practically all of the members 
of the club will be interested in one. Thus the man power 
of the club will be tied in and the club be the more success- 
ful because of a greater number of interested Kiwanians. 


sD 


It was experience which put the prod in the 
Prodigal Son. 
aD 


Membership 


It is possible that Kiwanis may have devoted too much 
time to membership losses and not enough to membership 
gains. It is possible. we may have devoted too much 
thought to preventing members from getting out, and not 
enough to keeping members in. Have we made the mistake 
of wondering why they get out rather than wondering why 
they should stay in? Is it possible that our thought along 
membership lines is pessimistic instead of optimistic, de- 
structive rather than constructive ? 

In natural losses, in the same proportion in all civic 
service organizations, is some gain. In nine cases out of ten 
it is the clearing off of dead timber. Men not interested in 
the organization are not unlike the old lady who said her 
son was a “drawback” on the college football team. 

The maintenance of membership is a problem in any 
organization, as thousands of half empty churches show. 
But in Kiwanis it is not appalling by any means. It needs 
only education and entertainment, work and play, for those 
inside to hold them. Proper selection and education of 
new material will hold the membership where it belongs. 

Perhaps we have overstressed the quality of membership. 
To be a Kiwanian, a man must be a representative citizen. 
But have we not at times passed up some rising young 
business or professional men who would grow as Kiwanis 
grew and who would be of better service to their community 
if we took them in? 

This is merely suggestive and intended to be thought 
provoking. There is no great decrease in Kiwanis member- 
ship. But there is need for a sound plan to increase mem- 
bership and to hold firmly and happily the great member- 
ship we already have. 

+o D 


A failure is a man who 1s not able to cash in on 
his blunders. 
«De 


Seats 


There are no ring-side seats, no grand stand, no bleachers 
in a Kiwanis club. No successful club affords room for 
observers. Every man in Kiwanis must be an active player 
if the club is to be successful, and be happy in his Kiwanis 
membership. 

Nothing is so discouraging for a rookey ball player as to 
sit on the bench and watch his team mates play. Nothing 
is more discouraging to the rookey Kiwanian than not to be 
allowed immediately to participate in the affairs of the club. 

It is a natural tendency on the part of the officers of a 
club to assign a job to some tried and true Kiwanian, know- 
ing it will be done immediately and done well. But this isa 
most disheartening method to the new Kiwanian. 

If the officers of the club have no definite work for the 
new Kiwanian it is their duty to make some work. Kiwanis 
can never complete its job. There is always work to be 
done. The greater number of club members induced to 
get into it actively, the fewer problems of disinterested and 
nonattending Kiwanians there are to worry over. 
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Entertainment offers a fertile field. A meeting pro- 
grammed in which all the newer members are to participate 
will help the cause and develop from among them talent 
which might otherwise be lost. These new men may be 
quiet and unobtrusive, yet have talent of which not only 
the club but they know little. 

The devils of disinterest, non-attendance and discourage- 
ment find their best work for idle hands. There are many 
childish attributes in every man. It is proverbial that an 
idle child gets into mischief. 

8 D 


It is easy to tell how small a man ts by the size 
of what it takes to give him a grouch. 


“<> 
(Convention Finance 


Have you a financial wizard in your club? If so, there 
is a chance for him to gain Kiwanis renown. We need 
some plan of financing International conventions so they 
will not show a loss. If a man from your club can bring 
such a plan to any convention, which will be satisfactory 
to every one in Kiwanis, the organization stands ready to 
crown him with laurel wreaths. If it is not a good plan he 
is apt to be crowned—but that is quite aside! 

The financing of international conventions is an in- 
creasingly difficult problem. Certain necessary expenses 
in the way of entertainment, convention travel, head- 
quarters, etc., must be met or those attending the convention 
will not be happy. The present system of registration fees 
can never meet the expense of these conventions. 

Each year a deficit results from the International con- 
vention. To meet and eliminate this deficit before the con- 
vention year ends of necessity cuts down some of the service 
to clubs and uses money intended for other purposes. 

Who is the man? What is the plan? Both the man and 
his plan will be welcome in Milwaukee! 


+t De 


Whet wonderfully clever fellows are those who 
come to us for advice! 
8 De 


Tail Wagging the Dog 


Kiwanis is fortunate that it has allowed no inside organi- 
zations to grow up within it. The tendency of many 
organizations is to have uniformed ranks, drill teams, floor 
teams, dramatic clubs, degree teams and other organiza- 
tions inside, ever a thorn in the side of the parent body. 

These organizations tend to forget the purpose for which 
they were banded together. They think of themselves as an 
aristocracy of the membership and demand rights and 
privileges to compensate them for what they do. 

The next step is to demand recognition at election time. 
Then comes the move to dominate elections, putting in 
officers friendly to them and defeating those who are un- 
friendly. 

In time we see the old absurdity of a tail wagging # dog, 
subsidiary organizations dominating the parent body. It 
has been the history of all such organizations that they lose 
their sense of values and feel that the organization exists 
for them, and not they for the organization. 

Few, if any, Kiwanis clubs have made the mistake of 
allowing this camel to get its insidious head inside the Ki- 
wanis tent. We should ever discourage clubs or rings in- 
side our organization, as well as those which desire to hitch 
their tails to the high flying Kiwanis kite. 

This is not selfishness, but self-preservation. Parasites 
rarely help the thing on which they feed. These separate 
organizations are all parasitical. 








Kiwanis and Spiritual Values 


An -Analysis of the Essence of Tangibleness and of Value 


By DR. C. W. CHENOWETH 


DEPARTMENT OF PuiLosopHuy, UNIversiry or IDAHO 
Memser, Krwanis Cius or Moscow, IDAHO 


HAT, 
“spiritual values” 
must 


precisely, are 
? This 
question have a 
and ready answer 
The 
organization exists to emphasize then 
and its first task must be to find out 


cleat 
whenever it is put to a Kiwanian. 


what they are. 

The statement, by far too much re- 
iterated, that they are “intangible” not 
only does not describe them but would 
be an untruth if it did. The declara- 
tion that any object is intangible may 
mean nothing more than that the 
speaker's information concerning it is 
too meagre to be worth mentioning. If 
spiritual intangible and 
nothing more can be said about them, 
then the task of emphasizing them 1s 
one impossible of accomplishment. 

What follows here is based on the 
conviction that spiritual values are not 
less in number or concreteness than are 
material values. They are just as ca- 
pable of description, have just as much 
power, and may figure as prominently 
as motives of conduct as may the 
physical. It is hoped by coming a little 
closer to them to remove the disability 
of intangibleness with which they are 
so frequently charged even by their 
avowed champions. It is not impos- 
sible that the understanding of them 
may be helped by giving some thought 
to the nature of the spiritual and the 
essential characteristic of value. 


values are 


What Is Meant by Spiritual? 


The material is commonly supposed 
to present no difficulty. An object of 
that sort occupies a definite position in 
space so completely that another object 
of the same kind is unable to enter so 
long.as the first one remains. This 
definite location in space and the re- 
sistance which one physical object 
offers to the encroachment of another 
constitutes the tangibleness of the ma- 
terial, 

Now obviously the spiritual does not 
possess space location nor does it offer 
resistance to the encroachment of a 
physical object. But does this argue 
that it does not possess a high degree of 
tangibleness which it comes by in an- 
other way? A physical object occupies 
space and resists encroachment by rea- 


son of an ability inherent in it. If the 
spiritual possesses the same sort of 
ability and if that ability is the ulti- 
mate source for the tangibleness of the 
physical then the spiritual possesses the 
same tangibleness even though the 
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ability may be exerted in wholly dif- 
ferent ways. 

But does the spiritual possess the 
ability? Is it able to effect occurrences 
in space without itself filling space? 
Upon the answer to these questions de- 
pends the determination of whether 
reference to the spiritual as intangible 
is fallacious or not. 

I know a business whose total assets 
do not exceed $3,000, yet the owner’s 
price for the business is $15,000. Of 
what is the difference between the value 
of the assets and the price asked the 
measure? The owner says it is good 
will. But where is the good will? 
Does he carry it in his display cases or 
lock it in his safe? No, it does not 
have that kind of tangibleness. But it 
does have another sort which he can 
evaluate and upon which he can set a 
price. In other words good will is a 
force which can act into space so effec- 
tively that one who is in a position to 
reap the benefits of its activity may be 
profited to the extent of $12,000. 
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Just recently a banker whose busi- 
ness astuteness is freely admitted stated 
that a man of character and ability but 
no assets was a better financial’ risk 
than one with ability and abundant 
assets but no character. But what is 
character? Clearly it is something in 
addition to a physical body. For the 
conviction is widely current that some 
who lack nothing on the side of the 
physical possess nothing on the side of 
character. Character then, since it is 
associated with some physical bodies 
and not with others, must be of that 
spiritual nature which operates into 
space but does not fill it. But is it 
therefore intangible? Ask the banker 
who is willing to risk money on it. 

These two examples of forces that 
act znto space but do not fill it can be 
supplemented by scores of others of 
like character whose nature it is to 
produce effects in space but which 
themselves have neither weight, shape, 
nor measure. A power that lacks these 
and yet gets results is spiritual. The 
material and the spiritual then agree 
with each other in that both are powers. 
They differ from each other in that the 
one fills space, the other does not. 

But does recent thought tend to an 
increase or a diminution of this dif- 
ference? Formerly this difference was 
great enough to cause the materialist to 
feel justified in asserting that nothing 
of a spiritual nature existed. At that 
time the atom was an indivisible, irre- 
ducible portion of filled space. No- 
body had seen one but nobody doubted 
their existence nor their tangibleness. 
More recently the atom has lost its in- 
divisibility and its irreducibleness. 
This toy of the materialist has been 
dropped into the crucible of more exact 
understanding and it did not withstand 
the heat. Now only when the ghost of 
Democritus or Epicurus walks does one 
hear anything about the atom as the 
ultimate unit of matter. 

But what has taken the place of the 
atom? And does this substitute retain 
the same physical tangibleness which 
the atom possessed? That which has 
taken the place of the atom is not ex- 
actly a nameless waif although it has 
undergone so many official christenings 
that it is doubtful whether it knows 
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its own name. One of its sponsors in- 
sists that it is a vortex, another an 
ether strain, another a point-event, an- 
other a magnetic field, and still others 
disagree with them all and each other. 
The significance, however, is not in the 
number of the names, but in the fact 
that they all agree in connoting some- 
thing much less physically tangible, 
much more spatially attenuated than 
did the materialists, first born the atom. 

The movement toward the diminu- 
tion of the physical concreteness of the 
ultimate unit of matter has gone so far 
that the ultimate has taken on, almost 
if not entirely, the nature of the spir- 
itual, i.e., the ability to act zmto space 
without filling it. There is now much 
truth in the statement recently made 
that if the movement toward “ma- 
terializing the spiritual had gone as 
far as had the movement toward 
spiritualizing the material” the two 
would not now be far apart. 

When one reflects that all physical 
objects are compounded out of these 
units which have lost all trace of the 
tangibleness formerly possessed by the 
atom he can readily see what basis there 
is for that invidious contrast which 
designates the spiritual as intangible, 
and the physical, by implication at 
least, as tangible. 


What Is Meant by Value? 


It is perhaps nothing short of pre- 
sumption for one not an expert to have 
any conviction with reference to a 
question about which experts violently 
disagree. Value is such a question. 
Yet Kiwanians have declared that they 
at least know what value is by asserting 
that their task is to emphasize one par- 
ticular class of them. If this be pre- 
sumption then 100,000 of us are guilty. 
Even so there are probably many of 
that number who prefer to risk the pos- 
sibility of being presumptuous rather 
than to accept the certainty of lacking 
conviction on a question vital to life. 

There is, however, some evidence 
that in this instance the 100,000 are 
seeing more clearly than the experts. 
A very little reflection will make clear 
that value whatever else it may or may 
not be, is a quality possessed by an 
object or an activity by virtue of a 
benefit which it confers or is thought to 
confer on human life. If humanity 
should disappear from the earth the 
basis of value would go with it, and 
diamonds and dollars and all else now 
rated as valuable would lose caste and 
take rank with the rest of the dirt form- 
ing the crust on which man has erected 
his systems of value. Value arises in 
an object or an activity when it is dis- 
covered to possess the possibility of in- 
fluencing life in a wholesome way. 

But dorspiritual things have such in- 
fluence on life? To this question each 


may find his own answer. As repre- 
sentative of such things may be men- 
tioned, good will, character, kindliness, 
fellowship, public spiritedness, reli- 
ability, faith, truthfulness, sincerity, 
hope, and a host of others. If these 
may touch life with beneficence they 
have value. And if they are not now 
touching it with their fullest capacity 
the urgency is great for Kiwanians to 


build. 


Other Institutions and Spiritual 
Values 

Kiwanis exists to emphasize spiritual 
values. But it does not have an ex- 
clusive option on that function. The 
church and the school have a prior 
claim to the same function. Both were 
in the field long before Kiwanis. But 
for one reason or another their success 
in it was less than the minimum de- 
manded for social stability and per- 
haps for race survival. Kiwanis 
arose to supplement the lack. But this 
newer agency is confronted with the 
same distractions that render futile so 
much of the influence of its older co- 
workers. But by taking note of the 
nature and consequence of these dis- 
tractions Kiwanis may escape the levy 
which they would impose on _ her 
achievement. 


The Church and Statistics 


The power of the church to give 
spiritual ballast to life declines in pro- 
portion to the tendency to look for the 
measure of her achievement in some 
other quarter than in the spiritual 
wholeness of her people. 

How far the church has developed 
this tendency one hesitates to say. But 
it is reasonably sure that the move- 
ment has been under way for a long 
time and that it has now landed the 
church into a condition of malignant 
statistology. Her membership in- 
creases are carefully totalled and her 
expanding budget is favored with wide 
publicity. 

Kiwanis has no guarantee of natural 
immunity from the same plague. On 
the contrary the conditions are most 
favorable for the incubation of this in- 
fection. There has been a marvelous 
growth in membership in the last de- 
cade. There has been a notable in- 
crease in the number of clubs. It is 
scarcely possible for a forensic dispos' 
tion to avoid pointing to these ac- 
complishments with pride. And it must 
be admitted that there is a certain vir- 
tue in the pointing unless the constant 
repetition of it leads to the belief that 
Kiwanis is a matter of numbers. It 
can never be that. It must always re- 
main what it is now, a spirit, a task 
for the accomplishment of which the 
accession of members and the addition 
of clubs are merely the preparation. 
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The School and Vocations 


The school by a wholly different 
route has wandered into the same maze 
of physical values that entangles the 
church. Partly in response to the tax- 
payer’s demand for concrete results 
and partly from an ambition to enhance 
its own standing the school has been 
swinging more and more to the de- 
velopment of the ability to confer on its 
product a vocational skill which has 
an increasingly higher market value. 

The possession of this vocational 
skill when it is accompanied by that 
development in spiritual quality which 
it is also the function of the school to 
impart is of inestimable value. But 
when not so accompanied it is worse 
than useless. A soulless man without 
skill is much less of a menace than the 
same man with it. Making a living 
and living are two different things. 
The first is only one of the means to 
the second. There are many others 
just as important. Vocational train- 
ing renders making a living easier. 
But it requires all-round development, 
spiritual as well as physical to make 
living wholesome. If, therefore, the 
school increases her vocational em- 
phasis she must in some way avoid 
diminishing her stress on_ spiritual 
growth else her total result will be to 
poison the stream of social stability at 
its source. 


There is every chance therefore, that 
Kiwanis may make the wrong contact 
with the school. There is possibly 
nothing incongruous in an organization 
which aims solely at the promotion of 
spiritual values joining hands with the 
school in an effort to spread vocational 
efficiency, although such efficiency is 
clearly material. But there is some- 
thing incongruous in the failure of that 
organization to join with.the school in 
providing the conditions for a thriftier 
growth of those values to promote 


which the organization primarily 
exists. 
Pupils need a vocation. But they 


need more a development in spirit 
which will make them safe custodians 
of the vocational skill. These pupils, 
or some of them, are Kiwanians in the 
making. Does anyone believe that a 
vocation is the only qualification for 
membership in the organization? If 
there are others in addition would it 
not be wise also to support the school 
in its efforts to produce these? In the 
absence of any effort to do this what 
assurance can the organization have 
that, when she goes out on tomorrow 
among the pupils of today to enlist re- 
cruits, she will find a quota that is not 
spiritually barren ? 

Kiwanis has a task. If the same 
wisdom that led to its discovery guides 
in its accomplishment all will be well. 








Committee Appointments 1928-1929 


(Committees of the Board of Trustees 


EXECUTIVE 


O. Samuel Cummings, Kansas City, Missouri, Chairman 


Henry C. Heinz, Atlanta, Georgia 

Charles F. Adams, K.C., Calgary, Alberta 
Raymond M., Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska 
Joshua L. Johns, Appleton, Wisconsin 
Horace W. McDavid, Decatur, Illinois 
Frank C. Smith, Houston, Texas 


FINANCE 


Frank C. Smith, Houston, Texas, Chairman 
Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska 
Horace W. McDavid, Decatur, Illinois 


Standing Committees 


AGRICULTURE 
Henry K. Peterson, Council Bluffs, lowa, Chairman 
F. N. Darling, Huntington, West Virginia 
J. L. Jackson, Jr., Wichita Falls, Texas 
r. J. Talbert, Columbia, Missouri 
Walter S. Woods, Calgary, Alberta 


ATTENDANCE 


William O. Harris, San Bernardino, California, Chairman 
Robert W. Chambers, Evansville, Indiana 

Jerry H. Lammers, Wessington Springs, South Dakota 

W. Kent Macnee, Kingston, Ontario 

William Milliken, Florence, Alabama 


Business STANDARDS 


Benjamin G. Allen, Hartford, Connecticut, Chairman 
Raymond S. Blunt, Englewood, Chicago, Illinois 
Sanford T. Hudson, Chadron, Nebraska 

Wilbur Van Sant, Baltimore, Maryland 

Charles F. Walker, Portland, Oregon 


CLASSIFICATION AND MEMBERSHIP 


H. G. Hatfield, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Chairman 
C. E. Faulhaber, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Fred E. Harvey, Windsor, Ontario 

Stephen E. Pawley, Asbury Park, New Jersey 

J. A. Pierce, Fargo, North Dakota 


CONVENTION ProGRAM 


William C. Alexander, New York, New York, Chairman 
Clarence R. McNabb, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Russell S. Perkinson, Petersburg, Virginia 

Lewis C. Reimann, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Byron Tusant, Des Moines, lowa 


Goop WILL AND GRIEVANCES 
Bert F. Zinn, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Chairman 
W. R. Blair, El Paso, Texas 
Horatio W. Gass, Sunbury, Pennsylvania 
LeRoy Holt, Birmingham, Alabama 
James M. Lynch, Florence, South Carolina 


Inter-CLuB RELATIONS 
Kaywin Kennedy, Bloomington, Illinois, Chairman 
Russell U. Adams, Sistersville, West Virginia 
Roy Wallace Corbett, Seattle, Washington 
Harry D. MacDonald, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
William A; Williams, Cleveland, Ohio 

Krwanis Epvucation 
Howard T. Hill, Manhattan, Kansas, Chairman 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville, Kentucky 
C. Harold Hippler, Eustis, Florida 
Reverend Ernest F. McGregor, Norwalk, Connecticut 
Asa M. Royce, Platteville, Wisconsin 


Laws AND REGULATIONS 


Robert H. Jones, Jr., Atlanta, Georgia, Chairman 
Harry B. Durham, Casper, Wyoming 

Raymond L. Givens, Boise, Idaho 

Samuel M. Pedrick, Ripon, Wisconsin 

William C. Wright, Utica, New York 
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Music 


Albert J. Southwick, Logan, Utah, Chairman 
R. M. Bell, Anaconda, Montana 

J. William Bosse, Valparaiso, Indiana 

Alvin H. Doty, Jackson, Mississippi 

William Henry Jones, Raleigh, North Carolina 


INTERNATIONAL PuBLIC AFFAIRS 


Victor M. Johnson, Monroe, Michigan, Chairman 
Ralph A. Amerman, Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Edmund F. Arras, Columbus, Ohio 

J. Mercer Barnett, Birmingham, Alabama 

Henry C. Heinz, Atlanta, Georgia 

George F. Hixson, Rochester, New York 

Harry E. Karr, Baltimore, Maryland 

John H. Moss, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

George H. Ross, Toronto, Ontario 


Pusiic AFFAIRS FOR CANADA 


Harold M. Diggon, Victoria, B. C., Chairman 
F. T. Baxter, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
C. D. Henderson, Toronto, Ontario 
A. George Russell, Quebec, Quebec 
J. A. Walker, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Pusiic AFFAIRS FoR UnitTeEp STATES 


Wilby G. Hyde, Chillicothe, Ohio, Chairman 
Charles E, Millikan, Los Angeles, California 
Harry D. Reed, Waycross, Georgia 

Robert G. Storey, Dallas, Texas 

Ralph B. Wilson, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 


PUBLICITY 
O. K. Armstrong, Gainesville, Florida, Chairman 
John F. Greenawalt, Denver, Colorado 
J. Al Keefe, Memphis, Tennessee 


Edward S. Snover, Jr., Port Huron, Michigan 
Charles A. Yates, Bisbee, Arizona 


UnpeErR-PRIVILEGED CHILD 
Dr. C. C. Tatham, Edmonton, Alberta, Chairman 
Charles C. Harrold, Macon, Georgia 
John T. MacDonald, Norristown, Pennsylvania 
Radford Moses, Washington, D. C. 
Herbert Pink, Sacramento, California 


VocaATIONAL GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT 


Marion C. Dietrich, Billings, Montana, Chairman 
Charles H. Cheney, White Plains, New York 
Lynn A. Emerson, New York, New York 

C. W. Loughead, Cincinnati, Ohio 

J. E. Meyers, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Special Committee 


EFFIcrENCY CoNnTEST 
C. Pinkney Jones, Scranton, Pennsylvania, Chairman 
Franklin O. Adams, Tampa, Florida 
Will T. Bingham, Millville, New Jersey 
D. Roy Kennedy, Ottawa, Ontario 
Nic LeGrand, Davenport, Iowa 
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lndta na 


BOUT 1,000 delegates and visitors at- 

tended the eleventh annual convention 

of the Indiana District at Madison, Sep- 
tember 11-13. 

The following five objectives were 
adopted at the opening session of the con- 
vention as the major objectives of the 
seventy clubs in the state for 1929: (1) 
To promote an intelligent, aggressive and 
serviceable citizenship, through an effort to 
educate members and the citizens in public 
problems and a sound and more general 
exercise of the franchise. (2) To continue 
the program for under-privileged 
children and to seek a speedy construction 
of the Kiwanis wing of the Riley Memorial 
Hospital in Indianapolis. (3) To promote 
a close adaptation of Kiwanis rules govern- 
ing business standards. (4) To continue by 
special efforts of a large committee, a closer 
contact between the farmer and the city 
man. (5) To seek the enlistment of all 
clubs in the state in providing vocational 
guidance for young men and women of each 
community. 

In its plan to develop more interest in 
government every club is urged to combat 


aiding 








destructive influence in city, state and na- 
tional life. It is demanded that not only 
the Kiwanian and his family participate in 
government by voting, but that he must use 
his influence to get the indifferent citi- 
zen to go to the polls. With the work of 
this committee will be started a plan to 
create a better understanding of govern- 
ment problems and to encourage every citi- 
zen to participate regardless of his political 
afhliation. 

District Governor Robert W. Chambers 
of Evansville, announced the completion of 
two new clubs and an more 
than 400 members in Indiana since January. 
His report stressed the importance of the 
leadership of each club in community wel- 
fare work, and he asserted that one of the 
prime purposes of a Kiwanis club is to de- 
velop men for leadership in civic affairs. 
He said the Kiwanis membership in Indiana 
was undergoing the 
development in which each club was seeking 
to find the men who were capable of a 
definite and distinct community service and 
seeking also to find some particular work 
in which each member was best fitted. 

The afternoon session was given over to 
reports of officers and chairmen of com- 


increase of 


experience of self- 


mittees. At 4 P.M. the steamer “America” 
left dock for a cruise up the Ohio River. 
The Governor’s Banquet and Ball were 
given on the boat, which returned about 
midnight. 

Attorney John R. 
speaking on “The Constitution 
Citizen,” called attention to the need of 
careful study of the Constitution of the 
United States. He outlined the development 
and history of the Constitution, asserting it 
is “the highest concept of human govern- 
ment” yet attained. Its adoption, he said, 
marked the transition from “the 
tional slavery of the masses to the institu- 
tional freedom of the citizen.” 

International Trustee Joshua L. 
Appleton, Wisconsin, addressed the dele- 
gates on the “We Build.” He 
urged a definite program for the future and 
said that without a definite objective all the 
preliminary work of Kiwanis for service 
would be lost. He referred to recent strides 
in physical advancement in all parts of the 
work and predicted that the next century 
will see the proof that “service is its own 
reward.” 

At noon the women visitors were enter- 
tained at the Country Club at a bridge 


of Marion, 
the 


Browne 
and 


institu- 


Johns, 


subject, 








Tenth Anniversary of the Capital District 


Among the notables at the tenth anniversary of the formation of the Capital 
District at Washington, D.C., August 29, were the following: Front row, left 


Vice President; 


Merle E. Towner, Baltimore, Past District Governor; 
Thomas Newman, Newport News, Lieutenant Governor. 


and 


Back row: Radford 





to right: W. F. Kneip, Vice President, Baltimore; Robert E. Turner, Norfolk, 
District Secretary; Russell S. Perkinson, Petersburg, Immediate Past District 
Governor; G. Frank Young, Baltimore, Chairman, Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations; and Will G. Hardy, Winchester, Va., Lieutenant Governor. Second 
row: James J. Boobar, Washi: cton, Past District Governor; Harry E. Karr, 
Baltimore, Past International President; J, Randall Caton, Jr., Alexandria, 
International Trustee; William C. Alexander, New York, Past International 


Moses, President, Washington club; John R. Adams, Kenbridge, Va., Lieu- 
tenant Governor; Owen K. Moorc, President, Rehoboth Beach, Del., club; 
Claude W. Owen, Washington, Trustee; Sydney Seidmann, conductor of the 
Hotel Mayflower orchestra; Harry G. Kimball, Washington, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Inter-Club Relations; Robert W. Kime, Salem, Va., District 
Governor; Col. Guy V. Henry, U.S.A., commanding officer, Fort Myer, Va., 
who entertained the members w:th a special! artillery and cavalry drill. 
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Owen Sound, Ontario, is grateful to the members of the Kiwanis club for transforming one of the 
entrances to this city from an unsightly piece of rough ground into a very attractive park, known 


as Kiwanis Lookout Park. 


The park is situated on the Toronto-Owen Sound provincial highway 


just at the brow of the hill overlooking the city. 


luncheon given in honor of Mrs. Chambers, 
wife of the Governor. Nearly 600 attended 


the event. The following day the women 


were taken for a drive to the historic 
places about the city including Hanover 
College, the Lanier Home, and the state 


park. Breakfast was served at Clifty Inn 
in the park. 

New clubs added in Indiana have made it 
expedient to increase the number of lieu- 
tenant governors, according to the report of 
the Committee on Extension. In its closing 
session the convention adopted a resolution 
authorizing Robert W. Chamber, Governor, 
and Lieutenant Governors Meredith Lien- 
berger, Columbus, and James W. Cockrum, 
of Oakland City, to make a survey of Di- 
and VI and provide a plan of 
dividing the two divisions into three. 

The report of this committee will be made 
at the meeting of the District Board of Trus- 
tees at Indianapolis in January and at that 
time the governor-elect will be empowered 
to appoint another lieutenant governor to 
take charge of the new division. 

In an effort to aid the clubs in smaller 
cities to make a closer contact with farm 
activities, the convention went on record as 
urging the clubs to direct the Committees 
on Agriculture to make a survey of the 
farm problems in their own communities and 
select the boys and girls who plan to remain 
on the farm and then urge their parents 
to give them opportunities to attend the 
short agricultural and domestic science 
courses provided at Purdue University. In 
this activity the clubs will undertake to 
aid those boys and girls who elect to obtain 
a more extended course. 

The convention ceased the rush of its 
business on the closing day to conduct a 
short memorial in memory of Joseph Phipps, 
Frankfort, lieutenant governor, who died last 
spring shortly after being installed. The 
memorial service also included A. C. Man- 
wealer of Fort Wayne, who served as dis- 
trict trustee for nearly a decade. 

The convention also adopted plans which 
will put the district in charge of a standing 
Committee on Vocational Guidance and 
Placement. Under the leadership of the 
district committee, each club will select five 
of its members whose duty will be to contact 
with young men in the community and help 
them to select an occupation. The work of 
this committee mainly will be advisory, al- 


visions V 


though it is expected practical and financial 
aid may be given where needed. 

Establishing a cash prize of $200 as an 
award to the best picture exhibited this 
winter at the Hoosier art salon by an In- 
diana artist; urging. Kiwanis merchants 
throughout the state to make a window 
display of pictures painted by resident art- 
ists, and indorsing art appreciation courses 
in Indiana colleges and universities, the 
convention took another step forward in the 
development of Indiana talent. 

The convention renewed the offer of last 
year of a cash award for the best paint- 
ing by a Hoosier artist at the exhibition 
given under the direction of the Hoosier 
Salon Patrons’ Association. The prize was 
won last year by Stanley Crane of La Porte. 
The award will be known as “the Indiana 
Kiwanis district prize.” 

The officers elected were: J. Raymond 
Schutz, North Manchester, Governor. Lieu- 
tenant Governors: Lester A. Ottenheimer, 
East Chicago; Homer T. Showalter, Wa- 
bash; Harry J. McSheehy, Logansport; R. 
F, Mullins, Elwood; Philip Lutz, Jr., Boon- 
ville; Ross W. Castle, Connersville; Lin- 
field Myers, Anderson, Treasurer; and 
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D. A. Strauss, North Manchester, Secretary. 
Terre Haute was recommended as the 
next convention city. 


* * * 
New Fersey 


HE eleventh annual convention of the 

New Jersey District was held at As- 
bury Park, September 14 and rs. A dinner 
dance was held on the evening of the 13th 
which was attended by about six hundred 
Kiwanians and friends. 

With Governor Pawley presiding, the 
convention was called to order Friday, Sep- 
tember 14 at 9:30 A.M. Jules Brazil was in 
charge of the entertainment at the business 
sessions. 

After greetings from Mayor Clarence E. 
F. Hetrick, Frank H. Cole, District Gover- 
nor of the 29th Rotary District who is a 
resident of Asbury Park, and Edmond de 
Monseigle, president of the Asbury Park 
club, response was made by Past Governor 
George R. Geiger. Then followed reports 
by District Governor Pawley, District Sec- 


retary James Killoch, District Treasurer 
Henry D. W. Loeffler, and the four lieu- 
tenant governors. International Trustee 


William J. Carrington gave a stirring ad- 
dress on “Assimilating the Objectives of 
Kiwanis.” 

Departing from the usual procedure of 
having the district committee chairmen read 
their reports, a pamphlet of the activities 
of each committee was distributed to the 
delegates in session. The committee chair- 
men then held informal discussions on sub- 
jects pertinent to their committees. 

The Rev. Willard G. Purdy of Montclair 
gave an address on “The Power of Ki- 
wanis.” The New Jersey District was 
extremely fortunate in having as its guest 
of honor, International President O. Samuel 
Cummings who spoke on “A Year of Ag- 
gressive Promotion in Kiwanis.” 

On Friday evening the Governor’s Ball 
was held at the Berkeley-Carteret Hotel 
when the district presented a_ beautiful 
watch to Governor Pawley. The winner 
of the District Speaking Contest “What is 
Kiwanis and Where is it Going?” was Rev. 








(extreme left), Chairman of the Committee on Agriculture of the Kiwanis Club of 


Springfield, Massachusetts, and the twelve 4-H club champions for Hampden County who were 


entertained by the club. 


Each champion teld something about his or her project and was pre- 


sented a medal. 
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Edwin Stearns of the Caldwell club who 
was presented with a bronze plaque. 

Another address that carried a most stir- 
ring appeal in that it closely preceded “Con- 
stitution Week” was delivered by the 
Honorable John A. Matthews on “The 
Constitution and Present Day Attitudes To- 
ward It.” 

One of the high lights of the convention 
was the presentation to the district of the 
Union Jack by International President Cum- 
mings on behalf of the Vancouver, B. C. 
club as a token of international good will. 
Bronze plaques were awarded the Efficiency 
Contest winners while cups were the At- 
tendance Contest awards. 

The District By-Laws were amended, in- 


creasing the number of divisions in the 
district from four to six. 
Following the usual procedure, special 


conferences were held for president and 
vice-presidents, club secretaries, music and 
song leaders, and district trustees. 

The following officers were elected for 
the year 1929: Governor, S. Edgar Cole, 
Plainfield; Lieutenant Governors, Harry 
C. Harper, Hackensack; William Steinen, 
Newark; Glenworth Sturgis, Perth Amboy; 
Fred C. Beans, Trenton; Henry. W. Leeds, 
Atlantic City; Morton C. Haight, Pitman; 
Secretary, F. Emery Stevens, Elizabeth; 
Treasurer, Henry D. W. Loeffler, Newark. 

Atlantic City was recommended as the 
Convention City for 1929. 

Another innovation in the district pro- 
gram this year was an all star concert given 
in the High School Auditorium on Saturday 
evening. Of the 1,356 Kiwanians and 
friends who registered for the convention, 
nearly 1,000 remained for the _ concert 
which featured The Happiness Boys, Phil 
Cook, “Happy Hayden,” Mildred Hunt, 
Breen and DeRose, Pryor’s Band and Jules 


Brazil. 
* * * 


Loutstana--Mississip pt 
ROMPTLY at 10:00 A.M. the morning 
of September 13 the convention of the 

Louisiana-Mississippi District was called to 
order in the Elks Auditorium by President 
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Here’s a challenge!! Holdenville, Oklahoma, Kiwanis Club Derby Runners say they are ready at 


any time to beat any Kiwanis club in the United States or Canada. 
The running time was from five minutes and twenty 
The team is made up of twelve men and each one runs a mile. 


race with the Wewoka, Oklahoma, Lions Club. 
seconds to seven minutes flat. 


Charles Cameron of the Meridian, Missis- 
sippi, club. The invocation was rendered 
by Rev. A. F. Watkins, Meridian. The ad- 
dress of welcome by Honorable Mayor W. 
Owens followed in which he stated that he 
was not presenting to Kiwanians the keys 
of the city, inasmuch as Meridian was al- 
wide open and never locked to Ki- 
wanis. ‘The response to the welcoming 
address was delivered by Mr. A. A. Wren 
of Baton Rouge. Chairman Cameron then 
introduced District Governor Joseph P. 
Dixson who assumed the chair for the con- 
vention. Governor Dixson’s remarks were 
pleasing and to the point, and held the in- 
terest of the delegates. Governor Dixson 


ways 


read a telegram of good wishes from Inter- 
national President O. Samuel Cummings 
and then introduced International Secre- 
tary Fred. C. W. Parker and International 
Trustee Horace W. McDavid. Following 
the submission of the various reports the 
meeting adjourned so that the delegates 
might attend the model luncheon in charge 
of the Columbus club held at the Hamasa 
Shrine Mosque. 




















The Hynes-Clearwater-Hollydale, California Kiwanis club is sponsoring organized classes in model 
airplane building. Over 200 boys of grade school age are receiving instruction in designing and 


building miniature planes. 


At the dedication of a new junior airport in Los Angeles, these boys 


brought home the first three prizes for junior competition and also the prize for having the largest 
number of entrants. 


They recently ran a twelve mile 


Music led by the Boys’ Band of Jackson, 
Mississippi, and singing under the direction 
of Alvin Doty, opened the afternoon session 
of the convention. 
by R. E. Johnston of Columbus on the sub- 
ject “Responsibilities and Opportunities of 
a Delegate to the District Convention.” 
This was followed by open discussion in 
which considerable interest was aroused. 
G. F. Winfield of Brookhaven spoke on 
“Kiwanis and the Under-Privileged Child.” 
Mr. Winfield’s address was very interesting 
and appreciated by all present. The Brook- 
haven club favored the convention with a 
comedy sketch by a colored (?) preacher. 
This was very clever and added to the 
enjoyment of the program. 

The keynote address of the convention 
was delivered by International Trustee 
Horace W. McDavid. Mr. McDavid ably 
handled this subject and stated that Kiwanis 
International was for one purpose, to aid 
the clubs. He laid particular stress on In- 
ternational objectives, convincing all pres- 
ent as to the enormous accomplishments of 
Kiwanis when such objectives are properly 
handled and sponsored. 

At 8:30 P.M. the delegates and their 
friends to the approximate number ef 350 
attended a banquet in the Shrine Mosque. 
Entertainment of an interesting nature was 
enjoyed by all present. The banquet was 
followed by a dance in the Elks Auditorium. 

The third business session was held Fri- 
day morning, September 14. An address 
delivered by Fred Williamson of Shreveport 
on the subject “Public Activities of Kiwanis 
Clubs” proved of vital interest to all pres- 


An address was delivered 


ent. International Secretary Parker de- 
livered a fine address on “Business Stand- 
ards.” He also spoke on “Vocational 


Guidance and Placement.” H. T. Newell, 
President of the Jackson club, submitted a 
very interesting report on the Seattle Con- 
vention. 

An invitation for the 1929 convention was 
tendered by President Doughtie of the Mon- 
roe club. Invitations received from other 
clubs were also read and after some dis- 
cussion, the city of Monroe was recom- 
mended for the 1929 convention. Mr. 
Charles B. Cameron, president of the Meri- 
dian club was elected District Governor; 
Lieutenant Governors, J. C. Ross, Gulfport, 
Mississippi; Ernest Hawkins, Corinth, Mis- 
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sissippi; A. A. Wren, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana; J. W. Ludlum, Bastrop, Louisiana. 


. o e 


Michigan 


EV. N. S. SICHTERMAN, pastor of 

First Presbyterian church, Port Huron, 
moderator of the Flint Presbytery and Presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club of Port Huron, 
was elected Governor of the Michigan Dis- 
trict at the eleventh annual convention 
in Benton Harbor, September 11-12-13. 

The following lieutenant governors were 
elected: Douglas R. Graham, Southwest 
Detroit; Rev. George Horst, St. Joseph; 
Rev. William Chapman, Traverse City; 
Arthur Pierpont, Owosso; Dr. Walter T. 
Bobo, Battle Creek; V. O. Nelson, Ann 
Arbor; Dr, F. E. Putt, East Detroit. 

The seventh division, a new division 
created at the convention, consists of the 
following clubs: Port Huron, Halfway- 
Roseville, St. Clair Shores, Mt. Clemens, 
East Detroit and Northeast Detroit. These 
clubs had formerly been included in the 
first division. 

Lansing, unopposed, was chosen as the 
convention city for 1929. 

District Governor Archie N. Case, Jack- 
son, presided over the convention sessions 
which were attended by the largest num- 
ber of Kiwanians ever assembled in this 
district. The principal speaker was Inter- 
national President O. Samuel Cummings. 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker 
also gave a valuable contribution. 

The committee in charge of the conven- 
tion consisted of Walter W. Stevens, general 
chairman; Rev. George C. Horst and 
Charles W. Gore, assistant chairmen; Harry 
C. Johnson, treasurer; Harold H. Darling, 
secretary; Leland B. Gorton and John J. 
McDermott, all members of the Kiwanis 
clubs of St. Joseph and Benton Harbor. 

Business sessions were held in the Hotel 
Whitcomb, St. Joseph, and the banquets 
were held in the Benton Harbor Armory. 
Among the entertainment features provided 
for visitors were luncheons at golf and 
country clubs, a musicale for ladies in the 
Benton Harbor Congregational Church, a 
golf tournament at Berrien Hills Country 
Club and a boat trip on Lake Michigan. 


*- * >. 
(olor ado-V yoming 


HE eighth annual convention of the 

Colorado-Wyoming District at Colorado 
Springs was called to order at 9:30 A.M. 
Friday, September 7, by District Governor 
C. A, Cullen. 

Past District Governor H. B. Durham, 
chairman of the Committee on Convention 
Program reported on the work of his com- 
mittee, following which Governor Cullen 
introduced International President O. Sam- 
uel Cumnings and International Secretary 
Fred. C, W. Parker, and presented the three 
Past District Governors, H. B. Durham, J. 
F. Greenawalt and E, C. vanDiest, and the 
district officers present. 

Governor Cullen gave an interesting and 
instructive paper on the activities and as- 
pirations of the district. Kiwanian Max 
Morton of Pueblo gave a talk on “Re- 
sponsibilities and Opportunities of a Dele- 
gate to a District Convention” in which 
he emphasized the absolute necessity of 
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attendance at every session, and participa- 
tion in the discussions. 

Approximately 200 Kiwanians, ladies and 
guests were present at the fellowship lunch- 
eon Friday noon, presided over by Russell 
D. Law, President of the Colorado Springs 
club. Informal addresses were given by 
Mayor Victor W. Hungerford of Colorado 
Springs, Dr. George Y. Wilson, President 
of the Colorado Springs Rotary Club and 
S. A. Trotter, President of the Colorado 
Springs Lions Club. The response was 
made by Past District Governor J. F. 
Greenawalt. 

Immediate Past District Governor W. L. 
Boatright presided over the afternoon ses- 
sion. International President Cummings 
delivered a most informative and inspira- 
tional address on the plans of the present 
administration of Kiwanis International. 

Past District Governor E. C. vanDiest, 
gave a scholarly and instructive paper on 
the history, progress and aims of the district 
child welfare program. He told of its in- 
troduction at the Boulder convention, the 
survey of existing conditions, cost of work 
for under-privileged, experience of Bill in 
Legislature, purpose and scope of the Bill, 
prestige to be gained by Kiwanis through 
this activity and moved the adoption of the 
resolution to continue the support of the 
work for another year. 

In the absence of Claude W. Blake, Den- 
ver, the discussion on the subject of under- 
privileged child work was led by Past Dis- 
trict Governor Durham. He _ discussed 
briefly the progress of the work in Wyo- 
ming, and stated that he favored Mr. 
vanDiest’s recommendation. 

On Friday evening the delegates were 
given an auto trip up scenic Cheyenne 
Mountain. Here a picnic lunch was en- 
joyed, also dancing and entertainment in the 
lodge. 

Mr. Walter Franklin, President of the 
Boulder club, presided over a well attended 
and worthwhile breakfast meeting of club 
presidents and other club officers on Satur- 
day morning. Many important matters per- 
taining to club administration were dis- 














Indian Memorial Statue unveiled last June, which 
was erected by the Wheeling, West Virginia, Ki- 
wanis club in codéperation with a public spirited 
citizen of Wheeling, George W. Lutz, a non member. 
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cussed. District Secretary Hopson presided 
over a breakfast meeting of club secretaries. 
Eleven men were present, representing nine 
clubs, The many phases of the secretary’s 
work were discussed in detail. Interna- 
tional Secretary Parker summed up the dis- 
cussion with some very helpful advice to 
the secretaries. 

J. D. Parriott, Denver, presided at the 
Saturday morning session. Wm. C. Kin- 
kead of Cheyenne delivered a_ scholarly 
and far-seeing address on the future of 
Kiwanis. Mr. Max Winter, Casper, gave 
a very able and comprehensive address on 
“Business Standards.” Mr. Carl P. Schwalb, 
Denver, in his excellent address on “Ex- 
tension and Expansion” gave some definite 
and clear-cut ideas which will bring results 
if followed by the clubs. 

International Secretary Parker conducted 
a most interesting and beneficial discussion 
period on the following subjects: 1. Board 
Meetings. 2. Education of members. 3. 
Club Program. Mr. Parker suggested a 
“genealogical tree” for the district, show- 
ing “children,” “grand children,” etc., of 
the sponsoring clubs. Hon. H. P. Burke, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Colorado delivered one of the most 
inspiring and interesting orations on the 
duties, responsibilities and glorious oppor- 
tunities of citizenship. 

Mr. William F. Marker, President of the 
Manitou Springs club presided at the fel- 
lowship luncheon. Rev. Schofield delivered 
in his sincere and straight-forward manner 
a splendid address on “Lopsided Men.” 

At the Saturday afternoon session Fred 
Sager, President of the Longmont club, ably 
led a discussion period on club activities 
and interests. 

The following officers were elected for 
1929: Governor, Harry D. MacDonald, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado; Lieutenant 
Governors, Frank B. Stone, Trinidad, Colo- 
rado; Carl W. Kibbey, Loveland, Colorado; 
William C. Kinkead, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
Treasurer, Arthur M. McClenahan, Greeley, 
Colorado. Greeley was recommended as 
the 1929 convention city. 

The Governor’s Banquet and Ball served 
as a very fitting conclusion to the convention. 
The attendance gong was presented to the 
Fort Collins club with an attendance per- 
centage of 92.96%. The prize for exhibits 
was awarded to Loveland. Denver received 
the convention attendance award. 

* @ @ 


New York 


N September 16, 17 and 18 the New 

York District held its eleventh annual 
convention at Rochester with all but one of 
the sixty-one clubs represented by a total of 
nearly 1,200 people. District Governor. 
William C. Wright presided at the conven- 
tion sessions. 

The program was somewhat of a depar- 
ture from past convention programs—it was 
more of a conference convention. All ad- 
dresses of welcome and the opening session 
were held on Sunday evening, so that when 
the session opened on Monday morning at 
9 A.M. the convention immediately started 
with reports from the officers and commit- 
tee chairmen. This session was over at 
about 10:30 and the convention then ad- 
journed to seventeen different conferences 
on various phases of club work. Each con- 
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ference was presided over by the district 
committee chairman in charge and interest- 
ing programs had been arranged in ad- 
vance. It was interesting to note the num- 
ber of Kiwanians present at each confer- 
ence. International President O. Samuel 
Cummings and_ International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker gave interesting ad- 
dresses and attended many of the confer- 
ences where they gave valuable suggestions 
on Kiwanis work. 

The entire Monday afternoon was given 
over to sightseeing and recreation. 

More conferences were held on Tuesday 
morning so that in all there were 23 dif- 
ferent conferences. Each one was well at- 
tended and decidedly worthwhile. At the 
general session on Tuesday afternoon, each 
presiding officer of a conference submitted 
his report and told his opinion of the con- 
ference plan of the convention. ‘Then the 
district officers were elected and the conven- 
tion recommended Lake Placid as the 1929 
convention city. 

Tuesday evening was the grand finale or 
Governor’s Banquet and Ball at which time 
the Attendance Contest Trophy was 
awarded to Richmond Hill with an attend- 
ance of 41. Kiwanians from this club had 
traveled 353 miles to the convention. The 
Binghamton club had 46 present, but trav- 
eled only 142 miles. The agricultural 
trophy, presented by Benjamin F. Welden 
was awarded to Syracuse, this club having 
the finest and most complete agricultural 
program for the year. The Lewis Mitchell 
Efficiency Contest Trophy was awarded to 
Troy. District Governor Wright was pre- 
sented with a silver loving cup and Earl 
Higbee, Chairman of the Committee on 
Convention Program was presented a fine 
golf bag. 

The Rochester Kiwanians were perfect 
hosts. Each lady found a bouquet of flow- 
ers in her hotel room soon after registering. 

At district headquarters a large window 
was used to display the trophies of the 
clubs. The entire window was arranged 
with pictures of agricultural, under-privi- 
leged child and all other phases of Kiwanis 
work. It was interesting to note the atten- 
tion it attracted. 

The following officers were elected for 
1929: District Governor, Benjamin F. Wel- 
den, Binghamton; Lieutenant Governors, 
Wm. O. Cooley, Port Jervis, Wm. A, Gard- 
ner, Amsterdam, G. L. Prescott, Rome, J. R. 
Houston, Geneva, Robert Foote, Lockport; 
Robert C. Hyde of Binghamton was reap- 
pointed secretary-Treasurer for 1929, this 
making his sixth consecutive year. 

The change in style of the program, 
allowing for more individual conferences, 
met with approval. This convention was 
one of real constructive educational work 
given to all club officers and committees, 
and entertainment was not lacking. 


* * * 


Ohio 


HE Ohio District staged its greatest 
convention October 1, 2 and 3, when the 
eleventh annual gathering was held in 
Cleveland. At that time 1738 Kiwanians 
and wives registered for the vent, making 
it one of the largest district conventions 


ever held in the history of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 

Fourteen clubs of Cuyahoga county united 
to show the visitors a great time and they 
succeeded. An all-Kiwanis theater party, 
the Governor’s Ball in the largest dance 
hall in Ohio and the Governor’s Banquet 
in Hotel Cleveland were features of the 
event. The ladies were entertained at 
breakfast, luncheon, bridge and at a style 
show and each was presented with a small 
traveling iron, as a souvenir of the oc- 
casion. 

Robert C. 
Governor, succeeding 
E. Fox of Berea. 
aty %, 


Dunn of Toledo was elected 
Governor Clarence 
He will take office Janu- 


Marietta was recommended as the conven- 
tion city in 1929. The Marietta club, 
which won the Blue Division efficiency 
prize at the Seattle Convention expects to 
show Ohio Kiwanians a real time when 
they meet there next fall. 

The Ohio convention was honored by 
the presence of International President O. 
Samuel Cummings and International Treas- 
urer Raymond Crossman, Both are well 
known to Ohio Kiwanians and their pres- 
ence was greatly appreciated. 

Cleveland has a special significance for 
President Cummings, as it was there that 
he retired as secretary of International, when 
the International convention was held in 
that city in 1921. He referred to that event 
in his talk during the convention. 

Pete Land, who has been Secretary of 
the Ohio District since its formation in 1918 
was reélected. Arthur B. Campfield of 
Niles was also reélected treasurer. 

Two more divisions were added to the 
Ohio District at the convention, making 
eleven in all. This was deemed necessary 
by the officers and trustees because of the 
size of several divisions, making it difficult 
for lieutenant governors to cover their ter- 
ritories efficiently. 

Lieutenant Governors elected at the con- 
vention to serve with Governor Dunn next 
year were Dr. T. J. Smull, Ada; Forrest 
D. Christian, Sidney; Dan D. Miller, Cin- 
cinnati; Dr. J. W. McMurray, Marion; 
E. W. Harrington, Columbus; Charles G. 
White, Lakewood; A. H. West, Elyria; 
A. A. Bowers, New Philadelphia; Rev. E. 
C. Moellman, Newton Falls; Charles W. 
Gilmore, Cadiz; J. V. Nelson, Bellaire. 


oe. e 
Pacific-Northwest 

HE past month has been one of partic- 

ular interest on account of the variety of 

activities of many of the clubs. In order to 


show the scope of these endeavors the most 
noteworthy are presented. 


Albany, Oregon, Kiwanians took 116 chil- 
dren of the Orphan’s Home to a circus. 
Anacortes, Washington, led in establishing 
an airport which was dedicated September 
3 before 10,000 people. Ashland worked 
out plans for two camps of Campfire Girls 
and transported the girls to and from the 
Lake of the Woods. Auburn held a lunch- 
eon at Green River Fish Hatchery, enter- 
taining the Western Association of State 
Game Commissioners. Baker improved 
Ebell Park, building kitchens and tables. 
Bend staged a Kiwanis-Lions Baseball 
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game, raising $200 for the Kiwanis spon- 
sored Harmon Playfield. 

Bremerton built and painted bleacher 
benches for the play-field and continued to 
supply golf partners for all visiting naval 
officers. Buckley codperated with the grange 
in making the Marion Grange Community 
Fair a success. Centralia put on a “Mutt 
Dog Show” at the Southwest Washington 
Fair attracting 135 entries from the kiddies. 
Coeur d’Alene entertained 120 4H Club 
boys and girls at luncheon. Dallas is spon- 
soring the building of a swimming poo! in 
the city park. 

Elma took 17 Boy Scouts to Camp Qui- 
nault for a two weeks’ outing. Enumclaw 
held a meeting with the members of the 
Neuwaukum Grange. Eugene worked out 
plans for a Boys’ Clinic at the University 
of Oregon to care for so-called ‘ 
dents who desired to catch up during the 
summer. Hoquiam furnished Salvation 
Army girls with a two weeks’ outing at 
Camp Kiwanis. McMinnville cared for 
young trees planted in children’s playground 
and started a comfort station project. New 
Westminster staged a doll show at the 
Provincial Exhibition. Portland was host 
to the Buchanan Boys Alaska Tour Party, 
with a Columbia Highway drive and lunch- 
eon. Reedsport labored on the high school 
grounds, clearing out stumps, preparatory 
to assigning a landscape artist to beautify 
the plot. 

Roseburg’ sponsored a swimming school 
Salem 


‘slow” stu- 


in coéperation with the Red Cross. 
instigated a proposed city charter revision 
interested other service 
proposition. Sandpoint helped the Ameri- 
can Legion hold its largest state convention. 
Seattle actively supported the Community 
Chest drive. Spokane spent $3,650 addi- 
tional for Pensioned Mothers’ Homes and 
now has 13 residences under the Kiwanis 
“permanent activity’ plan. Stanwood has 
actively entered the work of providing big 
brothers for lads requiring same. Tacoma’s 
featured activity has been securing addi- 
tional members for the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Vancouver, B. C., sent 62 registered 
little brothers to the Y. M. C. A. summer 
camp. 

The latest addition to the fold is the 
Gresham, Oregon, Kiwanis club. This bus- 
tling little city is the home of the Multnomah 
County Fair and the club was sponsored by 
Portland Kiwanians. Officers elected were 
Roy Cannon, President; Ivan L. Swift, 
Secretary, and C. G. Schneider, District 
Trustee. 


and clubs in the 


On September 28 the charter was pre- 
sented to the Pe Ell, Washington, Kiwanis 
club by Lieutenant Governor Fred J. Cullen 
of Division III. Over 200 attended from 
the nearby clubs. Former Governor A. W. 
Tyler of Olympia delivered an inspiring 
Kiwanis address. The festivities were in 
charge of the Raymond Kiwanis club, the 
official sponsors. 

On September 25, the Sandpoint Kiwanis 
club dedicated a beautiful memorial to 
David Thompson, pioneer explorer, at Hope 
Idaho. Erection of pioneer memorials is a. 
secondary objective of the district and Dis- 
trict Governor A. H. Syverson in dedicat- 
ing the memorial paid tribute to Sandpoint 
Kiwanians for their great interest in pre- 
serving for posterity the historic spots of 
the Pacific Northwest. 
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Saint Paul Club Operates Summer Camp 


With Ten -Acres of Ground, Permanent Buildings and Full Equipment 
the Kiwanis (lub Has Taken (are of 466 (hildren This Year 


By ROSSER J. WILLIS 


Governor-ELect, Minnesota-Daxkotas District 


AMP Kiwanis, the beautiful 
summer camp sponsored and 
operated by the Kiwanis Club 
of Saint Paul, Minnesota, for 

under-privileged boys and girls, is situ- 
ated on the high bank of the St. Croix 
River about eight miles above Still- 
water and thirty miles from. Saint 
Paul. The St. Croix is the boundary 
between Minnesota and Wisconsin, its 
banks lined with hills covered with oak 
and pine. The camp grounds are ten 
acres in extent and are reached by ’a 
private, Kiwanis-built road leading 
down into the river valley from the 
main highway. 

The Kiwanis Club of Saint Paul has 
an investment of approximately $15,- 
000 in the camp, holding a twenty-year 
lease on the land with a renewal and 
purchase option. The principal build- 
ing is Gordon Hall, a fine log structure 
thirty by fifty feet with a huge fire- 
place, used as an assembly and recrea- 
tion room. Gordon Hall was given to 
the club by a member in memory of his 
fifteen-year-old boy. It is furnished 
with tables, chairs and settees of oak. 
All this furniture was made by a class 
of “difficult” boys in the Saint Paul 
public schools. The mess hall is of 
log construction with complete equip- 
ment for feeding one hundred at a time. 
The children sleep in large tents, of 
which there are eight. This year one of 
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them has been replaced by a permanent 
bunk house of construction similar to 
the other buildings. As4rapidly as 
possible the. other tents are to be re- 
placed by permanent buildings. In ad- 
dition to this there.are tents for camp 
leaders and others as well as-a head- 
quarters tent. . The-camp is fully 
equipped. with sanitary plumbing, an 
electric light plant and a water system 
piping in pure, spring water from the 
hills” There are also eight boats to be 
used by lifeguards and on river expedi- 
tions. Of course, there is a flag staff 
and flag ceremonies are a part of each 
day’s program. Equally necessary is 
the camp fire site around which are ar- 
ranged in a cirele. logs which serve as 
benches. 

Camp actevities are many and vari- 
ous, including nature study, overnight 
hikes, games of all sorts, dramatics, 
centering principally around the camp 
fire in the evening, and, of course, 
swimming. A bathing suit has been 
awarded each week to the boy or girl 
making the most progress in swimming. 
This is a much-coveted reward and 
competition for it is keen. 

One evening, when a certain lad re- 
ceived this prize he made this speech: 
“T think Bill should have had the bath- 
ing suit. He deserved it more than I 
did. Anyhow I know Bill is just as 
glad I got it as I’d be if he got it.” 


That is real sportsmanship. It demon- 
strates the spirit of Camp Kiwanis. 

The camp has been in operation six 
summers. The first equipment con- 
sisted entirely of tents.. Gradually, im- 
provements have been made and build- 
ings erected until it is one of the finest 
camps in its vicinity. At first the cum- 
missary department was handled by the 
two organizations which conducted the 
camp, the summer season having been 
divided between them. Kiwanians who 
had occasion to visit at meal times were 
not entirely convinced that the food 
served was as plentiful and appetizing 
as it might have been, even though it 
had the approval of experienced dieti- 
tians. Accordingly the camp commit- 
tee took over the supervision of the 
commissary, hiring the cooks and buy- 
ing the supplies. As a result most 
attractive food, teeming with calories 
and vitamins, has been served. The 
“proof of the pudding is in the eating” 
and the fact that the average gain in 
weight per child per week was 3.13 
pounds gives some indication of the 
thought and care expended on this im- 
portant branch of camp life. 

During the summer season just 
closed, 466 children spent an average 
of nine days each at camp. During 
half the summer the Neighborhood 
House conducted the camp and the 


Fifth Ward Neighborhood House the 











Left: Eight large tents, similar to these shown in the picture, are used as the sleeping quarters. Right: Gordon Hall, the principal building in the camp, 
is a log structure thirty by fifty feet, Kiwanian Harry S$, Johnsen gave the hall to the club in memory of his fifteen-year-old son. 
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other half, these organizations furnishing the en- 
tire supervisory personnel. This codperation 
has been productive of splendid results and 
has been in strict accord with the Kiwanis 
idea on this subject. The United Charities 
and several other similar organizations 
have sent children to the camp, a few at a 
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1. A story of Camp Kiwanis would not be com- 
plete without mentioning Kiwanian Harry S. John- 
son. His record has been one of continuous serv- 
ice and expenditure of energy and money. 2. 
About the most fun of all is the dip in the river. 
3. “Around the Campfire.” Logs arranged in a 


time. The charge per child per week at 
camp is $3.50. In some cases this has 
been paid by the boy or girl attending 
camp, in other cases they have paid a 
part, or it has been paid for them by 
the organization sending them. In 
about a third of the cases, the Saint 
Paul Kiwanis club paid the entire 
charge. Each boy and girl is given a 
thorough medical examination and, in 
many cases treatment for minor ail- 
ments and dental service has been 
furnished. 

Special mention could justly be made 
of several men who have given, un- 
stintingly, of their time and money to 
make the camp a success. In making 
such mention of individuals there might 
be danger of leaving out some whose 
faithful work did not attract so much 
attention as that of others. However, 
no story of Camp Kiwanis could pos- 
sibly be considered complete without 
naming Harry S. Johnson. His record 
of continuous service and expenditure 
of energy and money cannot be omitted. 
From the selection of the site to the 
present time he has been constantly on 
the job until he has thoroughly identi- 
fied himself with the camp, and his in- 





fluence has been built into the lives of 


the children who have been there. His 
has been real, unadulterated Kiwanis 
service and a splendid realization of the 
attainment of our under-privileged 
child objective, on the part of an indi- 
vidual Kiwanian. 

The whole operation of the camp 
has been a wonderful example of 
wholehearted coédperation between Ki- 
wanis and other organizations seeking, 
not publicity, but only the uplift and 
welfare of boys and girls who, other- 
wise, would never have had the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the privileges of 
such a place. The discipline, the in- 
struction in personal hygiene, the aid 
given in the overcoming of bad habits 
and the substitution of new ones, the 
contacts with splendid camp leaders 
who, by precept and example are build- 
ing character into young lives, are of 
incalculable value to the boys and girls. 


MAGAZINE 


Many opportunities for special service have 
arisen out of the operation of the camp. In- 

vestigation has brought to light some very 
unfortunate situations in the home life of 
some of the boys and girls. 
home had been broken up and a brother 
and sister were about to be separated and 
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In one case a 
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circle serve as seats. 4, Just naturally happy are 

the bathing beauties at Camp Kiwanis. 5. There's 

nothing like a nice clean place to sleep. 6. Flag 

lowering. 7. Of course the mess hall is one of 
the most popular places in camp. 


sent to different institutions. Instead 
of that they were looked after for a 
short time until relatives were located 
and good homes found for them. Boys 
have sought and received guidance on 
questions that confronted them. Serv- 
ice of this kind can only be rendered 
personally. It cannot be check service 
alone. The women of Kiwanis have 
organized for service in connection with 
the camp giving valuable aid in con- 
nection with clothing problems and the 
making of camp uniforms. To all 
connected with the camp has come a 
deep and abiding appreciation of the 
words of the poet: 

“Not what we give, but what we 

share, 

For the gift without the giver is 

bare.” 

The Kiwanis club of Saint Paul is 
deeply interested in the Community 
Chest and aggressive in its promotion, 
it is interested in many and varied 
activities, but Camp Kiwanis is its 
specific piece of service for the under- 
privileged boy and girl, requiring much 
time and attention but productive of 
results that fully justify that expendi- 
ture and prove it to be distinctly worth- 
while. 
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Englewood, New Jersey, Entertains 
Children 


Twenty-five hundred ice cream cones, one 
hundred and sixty ice cream bricks and six 
large cases of cookies was the approximate 
eating capacity of the thousand children to 
whom the Kiwanis Club of Englewood, 
New Jersey, played host at an outing in a 
nearby park. 

The day was a great success. Under the 
supervision of R. H. MacKenzie, an ex- 
cellent program was planned, and the chil- 
dren spent one of the best days of group 
activity they have ever known. 

Attracted by the announcement that crisp 
one dollar bills would be given as prizes 
to the race winners, and that hundreds of 
new pennies would be thrown into the 
swimming pool, the children of the town 
turned out 100 per cent. 

> * * 
Bellingham, Washington, Stresses 
Vocational Guidance 


The Committee on Boys’ Work of the 
Bellingham, Washington, Kiwanis club has 
adopted vocational guidance work as _ its 
major activity for this year. The response 
of the high school boys and the enthusiasm 
of the members indicates the value of this 
work, 

Every boy in the high schools received a 
statement of the aims of the committee and 
was asked to indicate three lines of work 
he might be interested in following for a 
life occupation. Forty-two occupations were 
mentioned as first choice. Fifty-five boys 
for instance were interested in electrical en- 
gineering and one wished to be a butcher. 
rhe number of vocations was reduced to 


twenty-five. Business, professional men and 
men with trades were secured, mostly from 
the Kiwanis club, and these men met from 
time to time with the boys interested in 
their particular lines of work. All of the 
meetings took place at the high school at 
the same hour. This plan was repeated 
three times, thus giving each boy an oppor- 
tunity to learn of more than one vocation. 
Each man was provided with an outline 
covering the points that would interest the 
boys. The talks were followed by questions 
and discussions. 

The committee realizes that not all the 
boys will follow the occupations indicated 
but it believes that if the boys are stimulated 
to think seriously of their life work, then it 
is justified in taking the time of the boys 
from their school work and of the men from 
their business to carry on such a program. 

. + * 


West Point, Virginia, Aids Under- 
Privileged Children 
The West Point, Virginia, Kiwanis club 
sent 36 under-privileged children to Rich- 
mond, where they were operated upon for 
tonsils and adenoids and given other neces- 
sary treatment. The money to defray this 
expense was raised by means of “The Ki- 
wanis Vodvil.” 
* = * 
A New Idea in Picnics at Huntington 
Park, California 

The Kiwanis Club of Huntington Park, 
California, started a new idea in picnics 
by holding its annual picnic on the high 
school grounds. In previous years some 
distant spot was selected because of the old 
idea that a picnic could not be a success “at 








home.” When Kiwanian Westover sug- 
gested the high school as a picnic site, some 
of the Kiwanians were not pleased with the 
idea. However, the majority voted for it 
and it proved to be ideal. Indoor baseball 
between the Democratic and Republican 
teams proved the interesting event of the 
day; the Republicans winning by something 
like 43 to 19. Then followed swimming in 
the high school pool. After this were vari- 
ous contests for the Kiwanis ladies and 
youngsters. This was followed by box 
lunches, ice cream and old fashioned circus 
lemonade. And everybody voted to make 
the high school grounds the permanent place 
to hold future Kiwanis picnics. 
$8 °* 


Dallas, Texas, Entertains Gold Star 
Mothers 
The Kiwanis Club of Dallas, Texas, had 
as its guests all “Gold Star Mothers” of 
Dallas who paid the greatest of sacrifices 
during the World War. There were over 
250 present, including the mothers and 
wives of all members. The invocation was 
pronounced by Kiwanian William C. Alex- 
ander and the address “Our Gold Star 
Mothers” was given by Mr. Jed Adams. 
Dr. J. J. Taylor made a talk on “Some 
Woodshed Recollections.” This activity 
caused a new awakening in the community 
as to what our Nation owes to these mothers. 
k * * 
Town-Country Meeting at Demopolis, 
Alabama 
Twenty farmers were present at the agri- 
cultural meeting sponsored by the Demopo- 
lis, Alabama, Kiwanis club. The club had 
two county agents as their guests also, who 











Through the courtesy of the Kiwanis Club of Monmouth, Hlinois, 300 school children were taken in automobiles to the state capital at Springfield where 


they visited Lincoln's Temb and his old home. 
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The motor caravan left Monmouth at 7;00 a, m. and returned at 8:00 p.m. 
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were among the speakers of the day. The 
Demopolis club has launched an extended 
dairy program, encouraging the farmers in 
Marengo County to produce more and bet- 
ter milk, a market 


of such proportions and of such beauty. 
Too high praise cannot be bestowed upon 
the committee of workers which devoted so 
much time and work in preparation for the 
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at school, but was rated as five years in ad- 
vance of his age. The boy’s case attracted 
the attention of the Kiwanis club, and realiz- 
ing that he would be denied advantages 

which a child of his 





having already been 
established at the 
Demopolis Creamery 
for their product. 
This club is  espe- 
cially active along 
agricultural lines and 


some splendid con- 
structive work is be- 
ing done. 

oe 


Spring field, Ohio, 
Takes Poor Chil- 
dren to Baseball 
Games 
Springfield, Ohio, 
youngsters have seen 
professional baseball 
through the kindness 
of Springfield Kiwan- 





ability deserved, it 
pledged itself to help 
the lad in every way 
possible. Kiwanians 
individually contrib- 
uted to his support, 
and at a recent meet- 
ing the club voted to 
outfit him with cloth- 
ing. The Kiwanians 
have adopted him as 
their ward and hope 
to send him through 
college so that he 
may prepare himself 
for a fitting life work. 

The club recently 
completed an attend- 





ance contest which 
lasted for three 
months. This contest 





ians. The club, under 
the direction of Presi- 
dent A. C. Link, and 
Secretary Robert 
Ustick, has taken the 
children of various charitable institutions, as 
well as the pupils of the public and parochial 
schools, to see the Central League games, 
on a number of occasions. 

* * * 

Inglewood, California, Plants Trees 

for Club Leaders Who Passed On 

A literal means of keeping the memory 
green of departed leaders of the organiza- 
tion was put into effect recently when In- 
glewood, California, Kiwanians planted 
trees with appropriate ceremonies in Cen- 
tinela Park. Four trees were planted, two 
of them for Past International Presidents of 
the organization, Perry Patterson and Henry 
Elliot; another for Jack McDonald, a mem- 
ber of the Los Angeles Kiwanis club who 
was one of the group of that organization 
instrumental in organizing the club, and the 
fourth for Dan Casey, a club member who 
died recently. 

* * * 
Bay City, Michigan, Plays Big Part in 
Civic Work 

The Bay City, Michigan, Kiwanis club 
continues to be one of the leading civic 
organizations of the community. 

During the past year the club sent a num- 
ber of worthy. boys and girls to the Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A. camps in northern 
Michigan, thus helping to develop manhood 
and womanhood for those who might not 
otherwise be given the advantage; sup- 
ported a Boy Scout booth at the North- 
eastern Michigan Fair; entertained 500 poor 
children at its Christmas tree observance in 
a local theatre, and for the second year in 
succession it has supported one child in a 
Near East orphanage. 

* * # 
Flower Show at Amsterdam, 
New York 

The second annual flower show sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of Amsterdam, New 
York, is now a matter of history, and in the 
club as well as among the community at 
large there is a feeling of great satisfaction 
that the city was able to present a show 


bers built a tennis court for the Y. W. C. A. 
would do the work or provide the funds for doing the labor—the laborites won. 
Collins is perched in a wheelbarrow; Vice-President R. E. Thigpen expertly holds a shovel; and 


“Dig in’? was the slogan of the Durham, North Carolina, Kiwanis club recently when the mem- 


Treasurer S. T. Rogers holds a pick. 


show. All who attended the exhibit of 
flowers expressed their appreciation of the 
visiting displays which enabled them to see 
some of the choicest blooms in which flower 
growers specialize. 
* * # 
South Haven, Michigan, Backs 
Playground 
A playground is the major activity of the 


South Haven, Michigan, Kiwanis club 
whose members have been active too in 
various forms of boys’ work. The play- 


ground is in codperation with the city coun- 
cil, and has splendid equipment and paid 
directors during the summer season, form- 
ing an outdoor play center for the entire 
community. Evenings and Saturdays find 
the playground one of the most popular 
spots in town, with field meets, tennis 
tournaments, and baseball games boosting 
South Haven, as a summer resort. 

During the past winter the club sponsored 
what was called locally the Boys’ Union, 
planned to meet the need of a city which 
has no Y. M. C. A. A fine centrally 
located building was rented, a good direc- 
tor hired, games, reading tables, easy 
chairs, and refreshment booths installed. 
Its use by high school boys from the city 
and vicinity more than repaid the club for 
its efforts, it was felt by both Kiwanians 
and other citizens. 

* * * 


Road Signs for Fairbury, Nebraska 

The Fairbury, Nebraska, Kiwanis club 
recently erected four Kiwanis road signs at 
prominent approaches to the city, telling the 
time and place of meeting and welcoming 
the visitor to the city. 

* * *@ 
Storm Lake, Iowa, Helps 
Unfortunate Lad 

A twelve-year-old newsboy, orphaned, 
living with aged and poverty stricken 
grandparents in Storm Lake, lowa, was 
given an intelligence test by psychiatrist ex- 
perts. His mental capacity was found to be 
not only the highest of anyone in his class 


Several ballots were taken to decide whether the club 


represented a football 
game. A gridiron was 
drawn on a _ large 
easel and _ captains 
were appointed who 
chose sides, half of the club being on each 
A miniature football was placed on 
the so-yard line and the side having the 
best attendance would win ro yards and the 
ball was moved accordingly. This created 
much interest among members of the respec- 
tive teams. At the end of the designated 
period both teams were tied in attendance 
and an extra meeting had to be held to 
determine the winners. At the final meet- 
ing the winning side won by one point 
only. Later a banquet was given in their 
honor by the losing side. 
* 2. * 


President Trela 


side. 


Peterborough, Ontario, Presents 
Medal 

In recognition of the heroism of Miss 
Beatrice Wilson in saving the life of a 
young the Kiwanis Club of Peter- 
borough, Ontario, presented her with a gold 
medal. The presentation was made at a 
Ladies’ Night meeting. 

* * + 
Barbourville, Kentucky, Aids 
Crippled Tots 

A gift of $1,250 to the Kosair Crippled 
Children’s Hospital from the Barbourville, 
Kentucky, Kiwanis club was announced re- 
cently. One thousand dollars of the sum 
will be devoted to the needs of the brace 
shop at the hospital and $250 will be ap- 
plied toward the purchase of a needed 
operating chair in the institution. 

The gift of the Barbourville Kiwanians 
was accompanied by a letter from W. H. 
Faulkner, secretary of the club, who stated 
that the organization and “all Southeast 
Kentucky heartily approves the work being 
done in behalf of the state’s crippled chil- 
dren.” The Barbourville club has taken 
an active interest in the work of the hospital 
since its establishment and this gift was the 
second one received by the hospital, a previ- 
ous donation of $1,500 having been received 
shortly after the brace shop at the hospital 
was put in operation. Thousands of dollars 
are saved annually by making the braces 
for patients on its own premises. 
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Gullibility Provides a 
Rich Harvest 


(From page 509) 


sound and that “an investigation by 
us,” (the “Bunkem Commercial 
Agency”) “assures us that the firm 
about which you make inquiry stands 
very high in the community,” etc. That 
was sufficient to lead the prospect to 
forward his remittance. Unfortunately 
the victims were thousands of women 
who in many cases impoverished them- 
selves. The names of these women had 
been taken from what was then known 
and is known today as a “‘sucker’s list.” 
In many cases these “get-rich-quick” 
operators had printed what appeared to 
be legitimate financial newspapers. 
These would be called the “Financial 
Wizard,” the “Investor’s Bugle,” the 
“Wall Street Bazoo,” or in other words, 
a title that had a tendency to carry 
authoritative financial news. To the 
experienced recipient a glance at the 
“sheet” would show that the publica- 
tion was simply a “booster” of some 
“gold” or “silver” mine scheme or an 
“oil company” that possessed nothing 
but “gushers,” not gushers emitting 
thousands of barrels of oil, but stock- 
selling gushers. I have no doubt but 
that a Kiwanis member within the last 
month has received one of these alleged 
“newspapers” and undoubtedly printed 
in Canada. There has been great ac- 
tivity in Canada along this line during 
the last year, and copies of these papers 
have been forwarded to Albert 
Ottinger, Attorney General of the 
State of New York, who is now the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor of 
that State. The Kiwanis member who 
has received one of these make-believe 
financial papers may rest assured that 
his name is on a “sucker list,” because 
these lists are purchasable. 

During his term of office, Mr. 
Ottinger has maintained a fraud de- 
partment or bureau in Rector Street, 
down in the financial section of New 
York, where thousands of “wild cat” 
security selling concerns have been in- 
vestigated, and many prosecutions have 
followed. Mr. Ottinger and his assist- 
ants have conducted “drives” against 
“bucket-shops”’ and few, if any, of that 
type are now in operation in New York 
City so far as I know, anyway not of 
the old-time character. 

It is very reasonable to suppose that 
as I write there are small coteries of 
men sitting with their heads together 
and deep in whispered conversation, 
arranging for an office, the name under 
which their business is to be carried, 
and the issuance of a stock that will be 
offered to the “public” or a part of it, 
within the next few weeks. These 


“wild-cat” flotations have been with us 
for as many years as I can remember, 


and I fear they will be with us in one 
form or another for many years to 
come. It has always been unfortunate 
that the police and our Post Office In- 
spectors have not learned of the ex- 
istence and operations of ‘stock 
swindlers” until the latter have made 
what is known as their “clean up,” and 
flown to parts unknown. Even where 
belated arrests have been made and 
prosecutions have followed, there has 
been no financial satisfaction for the 
complainants. They may have seen 
prison doors closed behind a male- 
factor, but they have likewise seen a 
depleted bank account and an empty 
safe deposit box. 


Within the last few years the 
“sharks” have made the telephone their 
means of catching the unwary. These 
“calls” to you and the other “prospects” 
emanate from the “boiler room” of the 
establishment. When you answer the 
telephone call, you learn that “this is 
Mr. Whataname, of Three, Skalawags 
& Co.,” and that through a friend he “has 
been given your name and would like 
to interest you in the wonderful Blow- 
hard Oil Company,” and more and 
more, and as Briggs says “Far, Far 
into the Night,” if you will give of 
your time and patience to listen. There 
is no “Mr. Whataname” but it sounds 
well and whatever his right name may 
be, he is employed to sit in the “boiler 
room” to call up one prospect after an- 
other from a list of names and ac- 
companying telephone numbers that 
has been given to him. In this way 
women are called up at their homes, 
and I was informed that the “calls” on 
women are productive of better re- 
sults—so far as “Three, Skalawags & 
Co.” are concerned than the solicita- 
tions made to men. 


A well-known writer on sports al- 
ways concludes his articles dealing with 
fisticuffs with this admonition “Don’t 
bet on fights.” That is set in what the 
journalists know as “black face” type, 
to give it prominence. My closing 
words must be cautionary. Do not buy 
any stock until you have thoroughly 
investigated it, the persons “behind it,” 
and have full knowledge of the man 
or house that is offering you the stock 
or bonds. Investigate before rather 
than after. Many thousands of inno- 
cent investors could tell you what it 
cost them to learn that they “did not 
know” until their money had been 
swept away. I once paid a sad visit 
to an elderly woman—a charity patient 
in a “home.” A woman friend had 
inveigled this dear old lady to invest 
thousands in a “company.” Every dol- 
lar was-lost, and charity, which we say 
“begins at home,” in this case tenderly 
opened her arms and carried this dear 
old lady #o a “home.” With this half- 
told story, I will but add, wse caution. 
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The Universal Draft 
Law 
(From page 560) 

here to criticize the failure to protect 
the nation against the attack of selfish- 
ness and greed, but we are looking our 
nation in the face and saying that in 
any future emergency our national 
motto must be “Equal service for all 
and special profit for none.” 

Our desire for the enactment of the 
Universal Draft Law is not prompted 
by selfish motives, for through its en- 
actment we are, in effect, pledging our- 
selves to serve in the next war. 

Such a law would be the greatest pre- 
paredness measure in the history of the 
world. United States is the world’s 
largest and most powerful nation, yet 
it is not prepared to defend itself. 
Major wars are no longer fought by 
armies alone. They are contests be- 
tween nations in which the entire re- 
sources and facilities at the command of 
each are employed to their fullest ex- 
tent. As the mightiest industrial nation 
and the greatest reservoir of raw ma- 
terials the United States, if properly 
organized, could produce more war sup- 
plies than any other country on the 
globe, and under Universal Draft 
would be able to start this necessary 
production immediately. 

The soldiers who fought in the 
World War favor the Universal Draft 
as a peace measure, as a preparedness 
measure, and as a measure containing 
the elements of justice to the three 
great partners in a war effort—soldiers, 
capital and labor. Capital must play 
its part. The financing of a war is an 
intricate and delicate operation. We 
cannot literally draft capital but we can 
direct its use for war endeavor. Prices 
must be controlled, for undue inflation 
tends to reduce production of supplies 
by decreasing the efficiency of labor. 
With capital controlled by the limita- 
tion of capital issues and with nones- 
sential construction programs curtailed, 
money, labor power and transportation 
will be released for the war endeavor. 
Prices will not rise unduly so as to 
necessitate greatly. increased wages, and 
the country will be free to exert itself 
to the maximum war effort. We must 
not expect to follow the slogan “Busi- 
ness as usual.” We must direct our 
efforts toward winning the war. 

The question of the control of labor 
is recognized as being an important one 
and one which goes to the root of our 
modern industrial life. It is the fall or 
rise in the price of commodities that 
starts labor troubles just as it starts 
troubles with capital. It has been 
pointed out that there is an inevitable 
rise in prices in time of war caused by 
inflation, increased consumption, reck- 
less buying, increased cost of produc- 
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tion on account of scarcity of raw ma- 
terials and unskilled labor, high freight 
and insurance rates, increased taxation, 
hoarding of supplies and profiteering. 
So that everything possible must be 
done to prevent rise in prices, and 
hence unrest in labor and increased cost 
of production. 

That drastic control over all the es- 
sential elements of industry is neces- 
sary in war was proven in this country 
and all others engaged in the World 
War. This control to be effective, 
must be exercised promptly. That our 
resources may be used to support our 
combatant forces and supply the essen- 
tial needs of our civilian population, 
authoritative priorities must be en- 
forced. It is vital that there be a con- 
trol over prices that affect the cost of 
war materials and especially over 
prices that affect the living expenses of 
our people who must produce the sup- 
plies required in war. 


Special Authority to the President 


The Universal Draft Law, broad in 
language, grants to the President the 
essential authority to control industry 
and stabilize prices. It should be en- 
acted into law at once so as to be effec- 
tive in the event of a major war. 

Time is a great healer. The farther 
we get from the World War the more 
likely we are to forget its tragedies and 
sacrifices, the more prone we are to 
ignore its dearly bought lessons. Had 
the Universal Draft been in effect 
prior to the War, ten billion dollars of 
government money would have been 
saved, and our national debt would 
now be one-half its present size. 

But the lack of machinery to regu- 
late and stabilize the prices of the 
necessaries of the civilian population— 
food, clothing, rentals—had an even 
more tragic effect upon the people as a 
whole than the high cost of war ma- 
terials. After all, the government could 
get all the money it needed through the 
sale of Liberty Bonds. But the civilian 
population and the families of the 
soldiers, often living upon restricted in- 
comes, in hundreds of thousands of 
cases could not make both ends meet 
out of their current incomes. Savings 
of a lifetime had to be drawn upon, or 
money borrowed somehow in order to 
exist, with the purchasing power of the 
pre-war dollar shrunk to sixty. cents. 
The toll of the civilian profiteer was 
greater, and more keenly felt, than that 
of the war profiteer. With prices 
“frozen” at the beginning of the war by 
executive order, this could not happen 
again. 

The great loss of time at the begin- 
ning of all our wars, when we were 
attempting to decide what to do, has 
been the result of our neglect to pre- 
pare in time of peace. This has cost 
untold blood and treasure. 
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Po When you’re traveling, enjoy the homelike comforts of a Statler. 
Enjoy — 

Radio when you throw a switch—icewater when you press a 
valve —the morning paper under your door —a good library at 
your disposal — a reading lamp at your bed-head—your private 
bath—stationery without asking—and Statler Service.7 7 7 All 
these things—whatever the price of your room—at no extra cost. 
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There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON + BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND r DETROIT ’ ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 
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7,700 Rooms with bath and radio 
reception. Fixed, unchanging 
rates posted in all rooms. 
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MEDITERRANEAN Cruise 


$600 up 
ss “*Transylvania’’ sailing Jan. 30 
} Clark’s 25th cruise, 66 days, including Madeira, 
} Canary Islands, C asablancs a, Rabat, Capital of 
| Morocco, Spain, Algiers, Malta, Athens, Con- 
| stantinople, 15 days Palestine and Egypt, Italy, 
Riviera, Cherbourg, (Paris). Includes hotels, 
| guides, motors, etc. 
| 
| 


JULES R VAL Norway-Mediterranean, June 29, 1929; $600 up 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N. Y. 
| “The Artistic Merrymaker” - N.Y. World | ee 


| Address 3326- s4th Street, Jackson Heights, 
| Studio: NEW YORK CITY ee ee ee eT eee ee 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


Banquet 


Convention Drawing Room | 









































Kiwanis Emblem Christmas Cards|: 


$1 box of 15 assorted. Beautiful Steel Die designs, 
sentiment and your lodge EMBLEM on each card. 
Send $1 TODAY or 10c in stamps for sample. Em- 
blem cards for Xmas, Sympathy, Sick, etc., for ANY 
organization. 



































PILGRIM STUDIOS 11 Otis St., Boston, Mass. . ini 
4 ry 
{ King Edward Hotel 
Toronto, Canada 
Kiwanians stopping at the 
hotel kindly designate that 
CUSTOM SHIRTS DD they are’ Kiwanians when 
registering. 
Made to your individual me 
measure; fit and workman- { OFAMERICA P.K. Hunt, Manager. 
shipguaranteed, laundered 
and delivered. Samples of >) 
imported and domestic 
Madras, Oxfords, Poplins, 
also Broadcloths—gladly 
sent, on request. 








STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRT CO 
**No Agents’”’ Elmira,N.Y 














Tricky, Saneey: hiteiedins 
Game for the Lawn 


Write for Information 
MASON MFG. CO., So. Paris, Maine 


Send for Catalog 


The Tipp Novelty Company 
R Street, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 
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you will 
replace 
every bulging flat 
folder with an 
Upright 
Expanding 
Red-Rope 
“VERTEX” 
FILE 
POCKET 


the disorderly 
condition of your 
filing cabinets, 
which makes fil- 
ing and finding a 
time-wasting 

task, will disappear and the re- 
sulting improvement will be so 
gratifying that you will not be 
content until your entire filing 
Ss) a is completely equipped 
with 


Ucrte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 
emember, they expand ast 


papers increase, stand upright 
a the filing cabinet and outlast 
twenty of those flat folders 
which are now causing you so 
much trouble. 

It costs you nothing to test our 


claims. Send now for a free ‘*Vertex” 
Pocket for trial in your own files. 








Please send me for trial in my files a free sample of 
Bushne I S Paperoid ‘““VERTEX’’ File Pocket, as 
described in November 1928 Kiwanis Magazine. 

Pg clin iain ite 45 2d Lou'a cabinecncredes 


Address 


To ALVAH BUSHNELE CO. 
Dept. X, 13th and Wood Sis. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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It will not cost one cent to place the 
Universal Draft law upon the statute 
books. If fortune should bless us, and 
there be no more wars, its enactment 
will not affect the life of the nation. 
But should war come, we can then meet 
it as all thoughtful people know it 
should be met—promptly and efficient- 
ly by a united nation in arms—through 
Equal Service from All, and Special 
Profit for None. 





Town and Country 


Interdependences 
(From page 562) 
towns. But none of them should desire 
to remain static, for to do so may soon 
mean stagnation; and there can be 
nothing so demoralizing as a stagnant 
small town. Progress need not always 
be in terms of great population in- 
creases. If a town wishes to live and 
prosper it must have ideals. What 


shall they be ? 
The Ideals of the Town 


Beauty is one. Not every town can 
be the most beautiful spot on earth, 
but each may become beautiful in its 
own peculiar way. Lovely trees and 
shrubbery, well-kept lawns, backyard 
as well as front, flower gardens, parks, 
fountains, clean streets, all help to 
create beauty. Ramshackle buildings, 
vacant lots covered in weeds, waste 
paper, and tin cans are indications of 
the soul of the town. Two North Car- 
olina towns, Goldsboro and Pinehurst, 
are beautifying themselves by planting 
and caring for the lovely but almost 
extinct Long Leaf Pine. Three of the 
most beautiful towns in the world ac- 
cording to those who have travelled 
widely are: Clovelly on the southern 
shore of Barnstaple Bay, Devonshire, 
England ; La Jolla, San Diego County, 
California ; and Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts. An ever-increasing measure 
of beauty is within reach of almost 
every small town. 


A Job for Everyone in the Town 


Then the small town ought to be a 
good place to live in and in which to 
rear children. To be so it must be 
beautiful, clean, free from slums and 
dens of vice, well-governed. The 
small town “tough” is one of the 
“toughest” of our products, and he is 
numerous. A different environment 
might have made a different thing of 
him. Anyway, the experiment would 
be worth trying. Is it possible for the 
small town to become the best place in 
which to rear children? How shall 
we know, unless we try to make it so? 
This much is certain: the citizens of 
| such a town must be home owners with 
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pride in their homes and town; they 
must be generous and intelligent ; they 
must have moral courage and be will- 
ing to accept responsibility. Law and 
order may not be left in the hands of 
George, for George is too often the 
crony of crap shooters and bootleggers, 
though he wear a blue suit and carry 
a stick and a gun. 


Town and Country Should Be 
Best Neighbors 

Finally, the small town ought to 
be the best possible neighbor to the 
farm folks. To become such a neigh- 
bor will require more generous thinking 
and acting than is customary with our 
small towns, but it is being done. 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina, through 
its curb market and the activities of 
its Chamber of Commerce is helping 
the farmers of its trade area to solve 
their market problems. Houma, Terre- 
bonne Parish, Louisiana, is doing the 
same thing. Sometimes one citizen in 
the town starts the movement.  In- 
stances are: Mr. Carl Hollis, banker, 


Warren, Arkansas, and Mr. George 
Gordon Crawford, corporation presi- 
dent, Birmingham, Alabama. Went- 


worth, Douglas County, Wisconsin, is 
perhaps the most striking example of 
a small town that is becoming the best 
possible neighbor to the farm folks. 
Many other instances might be given, 
but space does not permit. 

None of these towns and individuals 
are attacking these problems of rural 
life as a matter of charity or in the 
spirit of self-sacrifice, but rather from 
the standpoint of intelligent self- inter- 
est. They are taking the “long run” 
view of things. Is it possible for many 
of our small towns to look at the prob- 
lem from that standpoint? One can 
not answer the question yet, but it 
seems quite clear that the alternative 
is eventual stagnation and death. 


What Kiwanis Means 
to Me 


To do the tasks assigned to do; 
To have some worthwhile goal in view; 
To seek it with a purpose true; 

That’s Kiwanis. 





To help to make my home town better ; 

To live the Golden Rule, each letter; 

To lift from children’s lives some fetter; 
That’s Kiwanis. 


To serve in every place I can; 

To be a friend to child and man; 

To plan my work and work my plan; 
That’s Kiwanis. 


To live and smile and work and play 
That when at last I’m laid away 
My neighbors of my life will say; 
“That’s Kiwanis.” 
—John J. Langenbach, 
President, Kiwanis Club of 
Raymond, Wash, 
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Market Roads vs. Scenic | 
Roads and Speedways 
(From page 566) 


resources. Here also dependable data 
is wholly wanting and opinions are 
mere conjecture, except perhaps in 
states where the tourist lingers for a 
considerable period because of the 
climate or the beaches, or both. 


Are Roads Built Primarily for 
Tourists or People of the State? 


In view of the large amount of 
money that is being spent upon these 
two classes of highways, and in view 
also of the depressed condition of our 
agriculture, the question may well be 
asked: Do such roads increase or tend 
to increase the price of farm products, 
or do they render any substantial relief 
to the farmer? Obviously they do not. 
The price of agricultural products is 
not determined by the local market, or 
the local demand. No one has as yet 
been able to show how much, if any, of 
the tourist’s dollar actually reaches the 
man on the farm. Are not our roads 
being built more for the people in the 
city, for the people of leisure, the 
sportsmen, and the tourists? And are 
we not overlooking the importance of 
better country roads in the develop- 
ment of our agricultural resources? 
The wheels of industry and commerce 
all over America slow down as the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer declines. 
A prosperous farming community is 
the basic support for prosperity in most 
of our cities. 

I suggest the thought that roads are 
being projected and constructed with 
too little consideration to their eco- 
nomic value and to their importance in 
the development of the state. In what 
other line of public activity are public 
funds being spent in such _ large 
amounts by a few men, with such un- 
restricted and unlimited discretion as to 
how, when and where the money shall 
be spent? It is to the great credit of 
those who have been invested with this 
arbitrary and unlimited discretion that 
the money has been as well spent as it 
has, especially when we consider the 
loud and pressing demands of the en- 
thusiasts who want roads to satisfy 
their special hobbies, and when we con- 
sider further the fact that fully 99 per 
cent of the population give little or no 
thought to what roads should be built 
until after the money has been spent. 


Too Little Consideration Given to 
Construction of Market Roads 


It would seem that the guiding prin- 
ciple in the selection and construction 
of highways and the spending of our 
public funds should be that roads 
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Superior Service and Systems 


pe their merit to many Kiwanis clubs, will 
which to further your welfare activities and 





Our superior service and systems, which have 
assist you in maintaining sufficient funds wit 


HoME TALENT SHOWS 


Minstrels—Musical Comedies—Revues 
Expositions—Pageants and Indoor Circuses 
Completely Staged by 


HARFORD PRODUCTIONS 


Garrick Theatre Bldg. ite: Phone State 0698 
CHICAGO 


Equipped with gorgeous costumes, marvelous scenic 
and lighting effects 


WRITE, WIRE at our expense for complete details and list of recent Kiwanis 
OR PHONE Club successes in United States and Canada 
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Battle Creek 
for Rest and Health Building 



























should be constructed in the order of 


In Battle Creek—one of nature’s most 
charming vacation spots—you will enjoy 
a pleasant outing and the added benefits 
of a scientific health training course. 


























A complete daily program is planned for 
each guest. The palatable diet, expert 
physical direction, outdoor life, efficient 
medical service and congenial companion- 
ship all help to make this an ideal vacation 
retreat. 
































Write for all the facts about a real 
“Rest Vacation.’’ 


“SANITARIUM BOOK” 
FREE upon request 












The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Battle Creek Box 32-A Michigan 
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CAMPAIGN 


another 
SUCCESS 


Another fund has 
been carried beyond 
the goal, under the direction of 
Ketchum, Inc. This time the fund 
happened to be comparatively small 
... but large or small, the principle 
is the same. Careful, well-planned, 
well-managed campaigns by Ket- 
chum, Inc. have raised as much as 
$7,000,000 for a single institution. 


If your institution needs funds for 
new buildings, or similar purposes, 
we will be glad to suggest a plan. 
It will cost you nothing. Write 
direct to Norman MacLeod. 
* * 

The illustration below shows the building 
purchased by the American Legion Post at 
Mt. Carmel, Pa., through a find raised 


under Ketchum direction. 54,000 was 
sought. More than $65,000 was raised. 


Money Raising 
KETCHUM dnc 


Park Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
149 Broadway, New York 
Republic Bank Building, Dallas, Texas 


Executive Officers 
George Ketchum Carlton G. Ketchum 
Norman McLeod 
Robert E. Grove 











first importance in the development of 
the state; and that roads for the tour- 
ist, the vacationist, the pleasure seeker 
and people of leisure should be built in 
the order of their relative importance 
as we can afford to do so. Clearly, too 
little thought has been given in late 
years to the construction of market 
roads for our agricultural communities. 
I speak particularly for the man on the 
back forty who pays his full share of 
the taxes for the building of roads for 
the other fellow. 

In the building of highways, we may 
well take a leaf from the experience in 
railroad construction. 

For nearly a hundred years private 
capital has been engaged in the build- 
ing of railroads and that work has been 
standardized and reduced to a science 
perhaps beyond that of any other line 
of business. Railroads are no longer 
built on sentiment or on the enthusiasm 
of a few, unsupported by convincing 
facts and figures showing conclusively 
that the money invested will be safe 
and will bring substantial returns to 
the investor. Far more consideration is 
given to the study of the traffic ex- 
pected and whether the railroad will 
pay after it is constructed, than is given 
to the matter of route, grade or loca- 
tion. Railroads follow the line of com- 
merce, trade and business. Rarely do 
they rely on the tourist or pleasure 
seeker for profit on the investment. 
Cannot the same sound principles be 
applied in the projection and construc- 
tion of highways by public funds? 


Financing Public Improvements 


HE road problem is inseparably 

connected with public indebtedness 
and public finances. The question re- 
curs again and again whether a much 
needed road should be built before we 
have enough money on hand to pay for 
its construction without the issuaace of 
bonds. There is always a conflict be- 
tween those who insist on a policy of 
“pay as you go” and those who are 
charged with desiring to “mortgage the 
future.” 


“Pay As You Go” or 
“Mortgage the Future’? 


In private business many consider it 
a sound policy to keep out of debt and 
to pay as you go, and those who follow 
that policy in private business generally 
insist that the same principle should be 
followed in making needed public im- 
provements. But that conclusion is 
thoroughly unsound when applied to 
public improvements that will last fora 
period of years. An individual in the 
management of his personal business 
strives to accumulate an estate out of 
which he may make gifts to become 
effective either after or before his death 
to those that are dear to him; but in 
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public matters no one has any moral 
right, and really no legal right, to build 
public improvements out of the money 
of the taxpayers who are here today, 
and donate such improvements to the 
next generation of taxpayers. The 
“pay-as-you-go” policy when applied to 
public business should be carried no 
further than to pay for the improve- 
ments that we wear out, or for the de- 
preciation that results from age and 
our use of them, so that the next gen- 
eration of taxpayers may not be re- 
quired to pay for what we have worn 
out and enjoyed, but they may well be 
charged with such part of the debt as 
does not exceed the value of the im- 
provements turned over to them. 


Cost of Improvement Should Be 
Equally Distributed 

Those who are vested with the taxing 
power should not only be concerned 
with the equalization of the tax burden 
between the taxpayers who are here to- 
day so that each class may pay his fair 
share of this year’s expenses, but they 
should be equally concerned with the 
equalization of the payment for public 
improvements between the taxpayers of 
today and the taxpayers of tomorrow. 
The equalization of the cost of public 
improvements between the taxpayers 
that come and go throughout the life 
of the improvement is obviously as im- 
portant and as essential as the equaliza- 
tion of the taxes between the taxpayers 
during any one year. Any improve- 
ment that will continue to render serv- 
ice for a period of years should in fair- 
ness to the taxpayers here at the time 
when the improvement is made be 
equitably distributed throughout the 
life of the improvement so that the tax- 
payers of each year will pay their fair 
share for the benefit or service received 
from such improvement. A highway 
that will last for a period of ten years 
and give substantially equal service 
throughout that period, should certain- 
ly be paid for in installments during 
that period. A municipality out of 
debt is frequently referred to as having 
been managed with unusual financial 
skill and ability, and I shall perhaps 
shock you when I say that to me it is 
strong circumstantial evidence that it 
has been mismanaged. One of two 
things has happened, either it has no 
public improvements worth while, or 
such as the community should have, or 
else its officers have abused the taxing 
power and have compelled the tax- 
payers to build and pay for public im- 
provements which will be donated with- 
out cost to the next generation of tax- 
payers. 

A Suggestion for Kiwanians 
In the important field of road con- 


struction our members can do much to 
bring into closer codperation the busi- 
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ness men of the cities and those engaged 
in the various lines of agriculture. We 
are in closer touch with the making of 
the laws and the policies and plans in 
highway construction, and I suggest as 
an activity in practical idealism that 
we keep a watchful eye on the interest 
of the farmer who is generally absent 
from the conference table when roads 
are selected and approved for construc- 
tion. 





Is Lobbying a Crime? 


(From page 564) 


have carefully analyzed Senate or 
House bill number so and so, and if it 
is enacted into law it is going to place 
a burden, taxation or otherwise, upon 
a group of people or business concerns, 
which they are unable to carry. If this 
particular bill is enacted into law it is 
going to increase the living expenses of 
the individual, or the operating ex- 
penses of the corporation or concern, 
and where it is possible this extra finan- 
cial burden which the proposed measure 
carries will be passed on to others to 
pay.’ Or if it is a measure, we will 
say, concerning the shortening of work 
hours, the increase in pay, or incurring 
additional expenses in the production 
department, this trade representative 
will say to Mr. Legislator, if this bill is 
enacted into law it will mean that the 
cost of production in the mill, workshop 
or factory, will be increased, and that 
the increase, wherever possible, will be 
passed on to the buying public. But in 
many instances this increase cannot be 
passed on; for if custom, habit and 
usage have fixed the retail price of an 
article, we will say five, ten or twenty- 
five cent articles, it would be physically 
impossible to maintain a sales level if 
the price was raised, consequently the 
piece of legislation referred to has 
caused an increase in production costs 
which must be absorbed in the con- 
cern’s overhead, and if the business can- 
not stand the increase, then the concern 
must operate at a loss or go out of 
business. This would mean the closing 
down of the plant, and throwing out of 
employment men and women who must 
seek positions elsewhere. It would 
mean the stopping of tax payments, the 
buying of raw materials, and the spend- 
ing of money here and there for its 
operations. 


Right Kind of Lobbying Not a Crime 


No, lobbying is not a crime, when it 
is applied to a trade secretary or any 
honest man or woman who seeks an 
audience with a member of a govern- 
mental body, no matter whether it is a 
city council. or the Congress of the 
United States, and he proposes to show 





this member wherein the enactment of a 
certain measure will do an irreparable 
damage, and work a hardship upon the 
people. Also, lobbying is not a crime 
when the same representative ap- 
proaches a man with the power of a 
vote and explains to him that the en- 
actment of such and such a law will 
be helpful to the community, state, or 
nation, and that the people, all the 
people, will be benefitted, helped, en- 
riched or uplifted through its enact- 
ment. 

No right-thinking man, with a right 
to vote, will resent or take exception to 
granting an interview to a man or 
group of men who want to sit down and 
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dispassionately and intelligently ex- 
plain the provisions of the measure 
with which he is confronted. 

In the drafting of a legislative meas- 
ure, there are oftentimes trickery, 
chicanery and deceit intended to be 
practiced, which is hidden by cunning 
phraseology or by loop-holes for court 
interpretation and decisions. It is dif- 
ficult for the average mind to grasp 
the extent of some of these designing 
pieces of legislation. It takes an ex- 
pert, a man with an analytical mind, 
usually a lawyer, who is skilled in legis- 
lative procedure and the meaning and 
the purport of legislative enactments. 
This trade secretary will call to his 














Mr. Manufacturer:You 
should be interested in 


CHAMPAIGN 


ILLINOIS 


because— 





ITIS NEAR THE;-GEOGRAPHICAL CENTER and 
e CENTER of POPULATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Distributing costs from Ch am paign would be less 





ITS INDUSTRIAL POSSIBILITIES are EXCEL- 
e LENT. Most types of Industry would prosper here 





CHAMPAIGN’S RESIDENTIAL 
e TIONAL FACILITIES ARE UNSURPASSED. 
Good Homes, Churches and Schools are available. The 
University of Illinois is here with its 11,000 students 
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For further Information, write Champaign Chamber of 
Commerce, Champaign Kiwanis Club 
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GENTLEMEN 
BE SEATED! 








SIGMUND 
SPAETH 


the most musical Kiwanian, has a real 
treat for you. He got together with Dailey 
Paskman who has been “in and of the 
theatre since his cradle days” and wrote a 
book good for dozens of evenings of up- 
roarious laughter. 


Just imagine... The semi-cir- 

cle sits down... End men in 

gaudy costumes, full of fun and 

mischief. .. all set to take afew 

falls out of the pompous inter- 
ie locutor. 


**‘Gentlemen, be seated!” 
(Chord in G, accompanied by 
tambourine.) “Well, Mr. Bones, 
how are you this evening?’’ 
And right there the fun begins. 





Yes sir, the fascinating story of 

the black-face rascals who used 
to tickle America’s funn ybone— 
their songs, with words and 
music complete—their jokes 
and stories, and one complete 
minstrel show ready to put on 
—are waiting for youin a book 
you'll laugh at for life. 


GENTLEMEN 
BE SEATED! 


By DAILEY PASKMAN 
and SIGMUND SPAETH 


$4.00 


Doubleday Doran 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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assistance the best mind possible, and 
these measures will be analyzed and 
their meaning made clear. No greater 
service could be rendered a member of 
a legislative body than to have a digest 
or an analysis of each proposal, so that 
when a particular bill is up for con- 
sideration, whether he heard the clerk 
read it or not, he knew what it con- 
tained, what effect it would have upon 
the public and whether its enactment 
would run counter with existing laws. 

No, lobbying is not a crime, but a 
benediction, and the trade secretary or 
any other secretary who is devoting his 
time and talents to the study of legis- 
lative enactments and who is in posi- 
tion to give freely and intelligently the 
information which he has obtained, is 
rendering a service which every repre- 
sentative in the legislative halls should 
appreciate and be grateful for. It is 
not lobbying to give helpful informa- 
tion, and that is why representatives of 
trade organizations throughout the 
world are giving willingly and un- 
stintingly. 


“The More We Get 
Together” 


(From page 571) 





ing so much money that they can hard- 
ly find banks to put it in. Then there 
are a lot of people idle, due in part to 
the transition, and others earning wages 
that they never see because of the pres- 
sure of installment buying. Prosperity 
and hard times are shaking hands. The 
only way to be really rich and happy is 
to live within one’s income. However 
large the income, if one lives beyond it, 
poverty is at the door. But how to live 
within it is not just now a simple prob- 
lem, and in the midst of boasted pros- 
perity there is much discontent. 

I would suggest that while we are 
clamoring for sanitation, and chasing 
microbes, it is probable that the death 
rate is too low. Most lives are too 
long and too narrow. There are a lot 
of folks that I would never resurrect, 
but just say to them “sleep on, you are 
doing no harm where you are.” To be 
worth while to others and have any 
happiness yourself, you must have some 
culture. You can’t play a tune on a 
crowbar. It takes a more delicate in- 
strument than that. So every man 
should be so cultured that his fortune 
would be a sort of community fund 
bringing blessings to humanity. No 
real men or real women can take out 
of the world as much as they put in, 
and if they could the dear old world 
would be today right where it was 
when Noah came out of the Ark. 

Kiwanians are rendering their great- 
est service by dissolving hate in the 
hearts of men. Hate is friction on the 
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wheels of civilization. No man can do 
his best while exhausting energy in 
hating someone. You can’t run your 
machine on high while the brakes are 
on. 

Every step of progress makes a prob- 
lem, and the way to solve the problems 
of the next generation is to take care 
of the children of this generation. 
When the home slips, civilization falls 
down. 





Marietta, Ohio, 
Winner in Blue Division 
1927 Efficiency Contest 


(From page 573) 


March 29 73 65 89 
April 5 73 69 94 
April 12 73 62 85 
April 19 73 64 88 
April 26 73 68 93 
May 3 75 65 87 
May 10 75 62 82 
May 17 75 68 90 
May 24 75 61 81 
May 31 75 62 82 
June 7 76 59 77 
June 14 76 63 82 
June 21 76 59 77 
June 28 76 37 49 
July 5 74 52 70 
July 12 74 52 70 
July 19 74 52 70 
July 26 74 33 44 
August 2 74 51 69 
August 9 74 53 71 
August 16 74 52 70 
August 23 74 55 74 
August 30 74 58 78 
September 6 74 55 74 


September 13 73 54 73 


September 20 74 59 79 
September 27 74 63 85 
October 4 74 54 72 
October 1] 74 64 86 
October 18 75 55 73 
October 25 75 $7 76 
November | 75 67 89 
November 8 75 64 85 
November 15 75 55 73 
November 22 75 64 85 
November 29 75 40 53 
December 6 74 59 79 


December 13 at 64 86 
December 
December 27 75 63 84 

In addition to the above data, with 
reference to the attendance and mem- 
bership, we have paid a great deal of 
attention to the unexcused absence, 
believing that this was a distinct reflec- 
tion, or lack of interest, and that it 
bears ultimately a close relation to res- 
ignations and hence to membership. 
The following figures apply to unex- 
cused absence. Supporting our conten- 
tion that comprehensive design in 
program begets club interest and unity 
of purpose, we point out that our 
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unexcused absences, before our present 
plan of program arrangement averaged 
four per meeting while since this plan 
of program has been in effect, and since 
the club has had definite local objec- 
tives, our unexcused absences have 
dropped to 2.37 per meeting, a decrease 


of 41%. 
Unexcused Absences 


No. of No. of 
Members Absences 
3] = ET SRS ae. * 
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22% of membership—17 men—responsible 


for 75% of unexcused absences 


16% of membership—12 men—responsible 
for 63% of unexcused absences 
11% of membership— 8 men—responsible 
for 50% of unexcused absences 
1%,% of membership—1 man—responsible 
for 9% of unexcused absences 
You will note that our precentage of 
average attendance in 1927 has been 
80.65%. This has been accomplished 
without one word of scolding, or 
nagging, or ragging of any member by 
2 : 
the Attendance Committee, or anyone 
else. It may be interesting to note that 
we have two members who have never 
missed a meeting since the club was 
organized in March, 1922; two more 
who have not missed a meeting in three 
years; six who did not miss a meeting 


in 1927. 
III. ProGRaMs AND SociaL ACTIVITIES 

First, in matters relating to program, 
we believe it proper to speak of the 
establishment of a financial budget, 
first attempted and made effective in 
1927. While previous years at times 
ended with a deficit, we now have a 
creditable balance and a certainty as to 
our financial course. 

Second, we believe we have hit upon 
the answer to maintain membership 
enthusiasm and interest, through the 
proper balancing of local objectives 
with those of International. Particu- 
larly have we been pleased with results 
when all members were given definite 
responsibility and had to do some work 
with their hands, rather than the past 
procedure with us, and quite frequent 
procedure with other clubs, of merely 
giving which is soon forgotten. 

Third, as discussed at some length 
under the heading of attendance we 
believe firmly in the type of program 
carefully and conscientiously arranged 
with regard to the entire club, and an 
entire year’s program, rather than to 
the idea of getting “a speaker.” 

Out of fifty-two meetings, twenty of 
them were addressed by men of national 
note. This was accomplished despite 


the fact that Marietta is not an easy 
town to get to, and that it is necessary 
to kill an entire day to speak here for 
half an hour at noon. We do not be- 
lieve this would be possible except for 
the reputation which has got around as 
to the care with which we build our 
programs. Just to illustrate how 
speakers feel about it, a big man from 
one of the Government Research De- 
partments wrote to us, offering to speak 
before us on a coming trip. He was 
courteously advised that our programs 
were made up and signed up for three 
months ahead, and that we would be 
glad to consider him for a date in the 
future. We referred him to other local 
clubs with whom he might get a date. 
He could not understand a luncheon 
club being signed up three months 
ahead and unwilling to make a place 
for him, so he wrote to a personal 
friend, a banker and a Kiwanian. The 
banker replied as to the facts and the 
speaker then wrote us, “if that is the 
kind of a gang you are, I will wait until 
I can talk to you.” 

In addition to the number of nation- 
ally known speakers, we only had five 
local speakers. Approximately one 
meeting in four was given over to fun. 

The following special days related to 
Kiwanis International: 


Jan. 18—Anniversary Kiwanis In- 
ternational 

March 15—Anniversary Marietta Ki- 
wanis 

April 26—United States-Canada | 
Week 

May  17—FEducational Committee 
Day 

June 25—Reports of delegates to 
International Convention 

Sept. 13—Constitution Day 

Oct. 18—Farmers’ Day 

Oct. 25—Reports of delegates to 
Ohio District Convention 

Dec. 6—Final Business Meeting— 


Reports of all officers and 
committee chairmen 

The following special groups were 
entertained throughout the year: 


Jan. —All local mail carriers 

Feb. —Basket-ball squads of high 
school and college 

March -—Board of Education and 
School Authorities 

March -—Fatherless boys in Mar- 
ietta High School 

May —Surviving members of Civil 
War Veterans 

July —Civitans, Rotarians, Lions, 
Advertising Club 

Aug. —Rural Mail Carriers and 
District Postmasters 

Sept. —Civitan Club 

Oct. —Fifty-five farmers from 
County 

Nov. —Rotarians 

Nov. —Buddy Day — Sixty-four 


World War Veterans 
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A New 
Modern Hotel 
for Your City! 


Any city which needs a 
new hotel is paying for it 
—whether it gets it or not. 

Do the wise thing NOW 
—stop building hotels in 
other cities, and secure one 
for your own city! 

Let Marts & Lundy teli 
you how to finance it. 


Marts & Lundy, Inc. 


Directors of Successful Campaigns 


$173,090,000 raised to date 


527 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


New Sensational Advertising Clock in 
Peautiful Cabinet. $350 machine earned $2000. Can be 
placed in theatres, office buildings, ete. Responsible 
company offers exclusive proposition. Unlimited possi- 
bilities. Protected territory, $1000 to $3000 investment 
required. Experience unnecessary. 


The Leonard Advertising Corp., 125 W. 45th St., New York 


Every Kiwanis Club 
| Should Have A 
‘Motion Picture Projector 


The Acme Portable Motion 
Picture Projector is ideal for en- 
tertainment and _ instruction, 
carried as easily as a suitcase, 
yet is a professional machine in 
every way. Can be used in club 
rooms, auditoriums, offices, 
schools, anywhere. 








Complete information con- 
cerning cost of purchase and op- 
eration sent on request without 
obligation. If you wish, we will 
arrange a free demonstration. 
Send for further details. 


ACME DIVISION 


International Projector Corporation 
90 Gold St. New York City 
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Gentlemen: 
Please send me FREE pamphlet EA-11. 





Name.. 


Address. . 
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Now Comes the 


New Shorthand 


Fok years there has been a crying need for a new 

system of shorthand—for a really modern system, 
a scientific system—one that could be written more 
RAPIDLY than the conventional sign systems, that 
would be more ACCURATE—and that could be 
learned EASILY and QUICKLY. 


Now at last it is here—the new shorthand. The busi- 
ness world has hailed it with enthusiasm. Already it 
is saving time and increasing efficiency in offices 
everywhere. Busy executives are using it themselves. 
So are professional men and women, lawyers, writers, 
clergymen, public speakers, engineers, doctors, report- 
ers, students. Experienced stenographers as well as 
beginners are adopting it. 


Speedwritm 


‘NATURAL SHORTHAND ug 


You use only the ordinary letters of the alphabet — 
the same A B C's you have always used. Speedwrit- 
ing is simply a scientific condensation of the English 
language, based on your natural habits of speech. 


Quickly Learned at Home 


No need to memorize a “foreign language" of dots 
and dashes, hooks and curves. Once you understand 
the simple, scientific principle of Speedwriting, you 
can start using it almost at once. Amazing speed is 
quickly developed. Speedwriting was originated by 
Miss Emma B. Dearborn, famous authority on short- 
hand. She has taught practically all systems for 
eighteen years in such institutions as Columbia Uni- 
versity, Rochester Business Institute, Simmons Col- 
ege and the University of California 


Send for Free Book 


Let us tell you more about Speedwriting—how em- 
ployers are requesting their experienced stenographers 
to learn it-——how they are employing beginners wh» 
have studied it—how presidents of firms, sales man- 
agers and other important executives have learned 
Speedwriting themselves in order to jot down their 
valuable thoughts when no stenographer is at hand 

how all kinds of professional men, college st udents ard 
office workers are increasing their efficiency through 
Speedwriting. The booklet here offered will give you 
detailed information and ex rain fully just what 
nema ee ean do for YOU; also how you can 
learn Speed F¥ PING at home. SEND FORIT NOW! 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, INC. 
Dept. L213 


200 Madison Avenue - New York City 
Offices also at 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada London, England 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, INC. 
Dept. L213, 200 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
Gentiemen: Without cost or obligation I should like 
to receive a copy of your interesting Booklet on 


Speedwriting, The Natural Shorthand. 





Ladies’ Nights were held as follows: 
March 15, June 28, July 26, Novem- 
ber 29. 

Our chart as to program reception 
gives us something to think about for 
Ladies’ Night. A total of 640 guests 
were entertained at regular meetings. 
To this should be added the 315 kiddies 
at our kiddy party, a grand total of 955 
guests for the year, or at the ratio of 
over twelve guests per member. 

4 Installation of officers for 

the year 1927 

11 J. C. Mansfield, Chief 
Railway Mail Service 
Clerk, was the speaker, 
and the local mail-carriers 
were our guests 

Twelfth Anniversary of 
Kiwanis International cele- 
brated. Dr. George T. 
Harding, President of the 
Columbus Kiwanis club, 
was the speaker. 

High Water and Fun Day 
Chaplain T. O. Reed of 
the Ohio Penitentiary of 
Columbus. Subject—Sal- 
vaging of Souls 

Music week — Doc Ford- 
ham’s Sympathy Orches- 
tra 

Dr. J. W. Wilce, Director 
of Athletics at Ohio State 
University, subject--What 


Jan. 


Jan. 


18 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Feby. 
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Feby. 8 


Feby. 15 


a Good Athletic Policy 
Means to Any College. 


Our guests were the mem- 
bers of the High School 
and College Basket Ball 
Teams 

Rev. David E. Adams 
spoke on “‘The Father of 
His Country.” 

O. W. Merrell, Divisional 
Director of State High- 
ways, spoke on our “Good 
Roads Program for 1927.’ 
Meeting held at the New 
High School Building. 
Fund Day—Pleasure In- 
surance 

Fifth Birthday Party of 
the Marietta Kiwanis Club 
and Ladies’ Night held at 
the Betsy Mills | Club. Our 
guests being District Gov- 
ernor Howard S. Smith of 
Dayton, Pete Land and 
family of Akron, our Dis- 
trict Secretary, Lieut.- 
Governor Irvin Quick of 
Caldwell, and Doctor 
Prior of Newark, Chair- 
man of the State Voca- 
tional Guidance and 
Placement Committee. 
Vernon F. Riegle, State 
Director of Education of 
Columbus. Our guests 
were the members of the 
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March 29 
April 5 
April 12 
April 19 
April 26 
May 3 
May 10 
May 17 
May 24 
May 31 
June 7 
June 14 
June 21 
June 28 
July 5 
July 12 
July 19 
July 26 
Aug. 2 
Aug. 9 
Aug. 16 





November, 1928 
Board of Education and 


ten members of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Ashland, 
Kentucky. They came to 
Marietta to see our mark- 
ing system 

Geo. W. Bope, former 
Chairman of the Federal 
Immigration Committee at 
Ellis Island 

School Days—Just 
other fun day 

Rev. Lyman Howes spoke 
on the “Significance of 
Easter” 

Activity Day—local club 
planned out objectives for 
1927 and 1928 

United States and Canada 
week. S. S. Wyer—sub- 
ject—“Niagara and the 
St. Lawrence River Devel- 
opment for the U. S. and 
Canada” 

B. F. McDonald, Prohibi- 
tion Commissioner of Ohio. 
Subject—“Moonshine” 

F. R. Hall, Chairman of 
the Community Chest 
Educational Committee in 
Charge 

Lieut.-Governor Paul 
Ebert of the 6th Division 
of Ohio Kiwanis 
Entertained the Grand 
Army of the Republic Vet- 
erans for the fifth time, 
and Rev. C. D. Proudfitt 
of Cambridge, Ohio, was 
the speaker 

Music Committee in 
Charge 

Jas. R. Brown, President 
of the Manhattan Single 
Tax League of New York 
City. “Taxation, What 
It Means and How It 
Should be Applied” 
Reports of the delegates to 
the International Conven- 
tion 

Kiwanis Summer Party at 
the Marietta Country Club 
Another Fun Meeting 
Hon. Carmi Thompson. 
Subject—“The Philip- 
pines.” Our guests were 
the members of the Rotary, 
Civitan and Lions Clubs 
F. A. Litchenberg, Mass- 
achusetts Mutual Life 
Company 

Kiwanis Family Picnic at 
the Masonic Park 
Entertained the 
League of Rural 


an- 


Ohio 
Mail 


Carriers and Postmasters 
Mystery Day 
E. H. Barlow, New York 
City, Chairman Public Re- 
lations Committee of East- 
ern Railroads 
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Rev. E. B. Townsend, 
speaker—‘“Turning Back 
the Clock a Million Years” 
Hon. J. T. Tracy, Auditor 
of State of Ohio—“Taxa- 
tion and Its Problems” 
Judge R. J. Mauck of 
Court of Appeals. Our 
guests were members of 
the Civitan Club 
Constitution Day—Hal 
Lloyd, Speaker 
F. L. Hayes, Coach at 
Marietta College 
E. V. Prior—‘Practical 
Psychology in Business” 
Club singing of Kiwanis 
songs 
Lieut-Col. Walter Collins 
of Columbus — “After 
Prison—What ?” 
C. V. Truax, State Agri- 
culture Director—Annual 
Farmers Day 
Delegates report of Ohio 
District Convention at Cin- 
cinnati 
Stephen Rusk, C. P. A. of 
Cleveland—“Reminis- 
cences of a Public Ac- 
countant” 
Herbert Mooney, Past 
State Commander of 
American Legion of Ohio. 
Our second annual Buddy 
Day—each member brings 
a Veteran of the World 
War 
Nov. 15 Dr. 
Columbus — 
Movements” 
Clarence R. Brown, Sec- 
retary of State—Members 
of the Rotary Club were 
our guests 
Ladies’ Night at Wake- 
field Hotel—Hugh Daia- 
mond, Humorist 
Meeting in charge of the 
Hose and Reception Com- 
mittees 
Annual election of officers 
and directors 
Second annual Bundle 
Day—each member brings 
a fellow member a present, 
and then they are given to 
the poor 
Final business meeting of 
the year—Joe Nesbit and 
his band 
IV. IntTER-cLuB RELATIONS 

The appended sheet shows better 
than words our Inter-club activities. 
We held four inter-club meetings and 
furnished speakers to twelve other 
clubs. Effort was also made to get the 
local Chamber of Commerce to foster 
the idea of inter-club meetings for all 
our service clubs as a means of good 
will building for the community. 


Sept. 6 


Sept. 13 


i) 
—) 


Sept. 


i) 
ae | 


Sept. 
Oct. 4 


Oct. 11 


Oct. 18 


Oct. 25 


Nov. ] 


Carland Bricker - of 
“World 


Nov. 22 


Nov. 29 


Dec. 6 


Dec. 13 


Dec. 20 


Dec. 27 


V. RELATION To District AND 
INTERNATIONAL 


All communications from Interna- 
tional and from the district have been 
passed on to the proper officers or com- 
mittees and given due consideration. 


The club was represented at the 
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wn 


Kiwanis International convention at 
Memphis by three members, two of 
them being delegates ; by nine members 
including two delegates, at the district 
convention at»Cincinnati, and by six- 
teen members at the Ninth Division of 
the Ohio District Convention at Zanes- 
ville. 








COMMITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, nove! entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 


sent you. MeConneh 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago Telephone: State 8450 

















Program | Entertainment Committee 


Our No. 85 Catalog, just off the press, is chock 
tull of suggestions for the success of any party 
or other club event. 


FREE TO COMMITTEEMEN 


“Old Glory” Mfg. Co. 


505 S. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 





DOES YOUR CLUB NEED MONEY? 
Use the 


“WOMANLESS 
WEDDING” 
(Copyrighted) 
Over 1900 Productions 
Without a Financial 
Loss 
Funniest Home Talent 
Play Ever Produced 
No Memory Work 
No Guarantee Asked 
Only Two Rehearsals 
For Further Information 

Write 
SYMPSON LEVIE 
PRODUCING CO. 

101 N. Bowen St. Jackson, Mich. 





Bride and Groom 














A Man’s Christmas Gift 


ThatLasts 





Card pocket 


P bow proiects 
rom dirt 
wear. 





250,000 Men Can’t Be Wrong 


A Lifetime 


____ New! The Halvorfold 


~ xe ed, EXTRA THIN MODEL 
Cold Fone *,,, Patented Loose Leaf 
=<. Pass Case, Bill 


Fold, Card Case 













“Made to Order’ for Kiwanians 








a billfol 


wear out 


kind. Examine 





Now ingenious loose 
mbership car cards Be, poctus. etc. 


ened ter ie oe Soul OLD. Tough, 
soft texture that shows real Pais, 
flimsy cloth lining. 1-10 14K Gold corn and snap fastene 
8% x 5 closed, just right for hip pocket (flattens to ony a inch thickness). 
Backbone of loose leaf gore prevents b 

our HALVOR A 


Read my liberal offer in coupon. 
(the ornate rout key-tase is yours whether you 
keep the HALVORFOLD o: 
coupon and your 1. ALVORFOLD and key-case come 
by return mail. Yo 


execyrives. 





Newly patented, extra thin model, HALVORFOLD—Bill-fold, 
pene-cane, Card case — t every KIWANIAN 

ng moments fumbling for 
—_ wo VORFOLD and they al 
transparent celluloid face protecting them from dirt and wear. 
leaf Govies enables vena od a 4, 8 or more pas: 


urable and has tha‘ 


No string to this 
r not)—just send the 


O. D.—no paym.rt of any 
the HALVORFOLD carefully tip in your 
| passes and cards and see how handy :t is. 
Show it to — friends and note their ad- 
miration. pare it with other cases at 
$7.50 to $10 (my price to you is only 
$5.00.) © obl wee to buy. I trust 
KIWANIANS oa shootersand am so 
sure that the the HAL. pe = one wins 
youn ing ou the 
offer faaeS bow. t miss this chance, 


Send Coupon today for 
HALVORFOLD and Key-Case 


needs. No em- 
our passes—just snap open 
show, each under separate 


so has pocket. 
a Splack Senuive CALFSKIN aoe 
‘All —_ stitched, A. 4 heavy, no 


reaking down. You simply can’t 
LD, 23K GOLD NAME, address and lodge 
FREE. This sae ordinarily cost you $1.00 to $1.50extra. An 
ideal gift with your friend’s name. And now, for a short time, I am making 
the extraordinary offer of giving FREE TO KIWANL 
bez. case ( illustration at right) merely for the privilege of showing you the 
LVORFOLD. No—no strings! 


FreeExamination! 
Send No Money—No C. O. D. 


ANS my calfskin 








FREE to 


This Genuine Calf- 
witb 


ses, 
sand extra 
t beautif ful, 


r. 4 








pa ay yo Sony aro eam 
% MAL voRem. Mer, U. S. Leather ds Co. 
Dept. 11°KW 564 W. Monroe St., Chicago, #1, 
Send me HALVORFOLD for free oxsesination. with name. edéresn, 
§§ etc. in 23K Gold as per instructions 80 the E key 
If I decide pot to keep the HAL VORFOLD | ur fetern it at your ek: rex: 


& pense within Fee cave end call te 2a e esi” pve 
Be your 1a! . yi ay e' em 

. Keep Free. aA ALVERFOLD Comes regularly for 8 passes. Extra 
“pa 

@ For enn song og 

g bere your Club Name Pee meee eee ee eeessreseseseeeeeeee® 

s Emblem 

7 

« Name CREPE EH HHS OHHH SE SESE ESSE RESETS 

& 

a err PPUTTTTITIOO TTT 

Bw a BIAS EM Sette eer eeeegtinnececagessereescoes 

7 bookkeeping, if you preter to send cas 
15% Off wath order. Money back, of course, if not satis 


“f 
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ESE | 


A POSTAGE STAMP 


BRINGS IT TO YOU 














SALESMAN fous OO) 


I DON’T want you to order a quan- 
tity of cigars until you try my com- 
plete line consisting of 7 brands 
up as illustrated above. If, after a fair 
trial, you feel that you did not receive 
at least ** DOUBLE VALUE” I'l 
return your money in full, 
OW Ido it. Import my own to- 
bacco and maintain the largest 
cigar factory selling for cash, elimin- 


ating eeping, bad debts, etc., 
and sell my entire output to 
the consumer. 


CANNOT afford to sell more than 











one trial Sample Case to a person at 
this price. To avoid duplication, the 
coupon below must be used in ordering. 


JAMES B.HALL5ir 
DEPT. R 176 E.127™ST.~ NEW YORK. 
Send me, prepaid, your Sample Case ] 











(Your check is acceptable, or pay postman on delivery) 
§ MILD] MEDIUMC) STRONG | 
x I 





NAME sibnatinetnentaneiends 


ADDRESS mie cqanuepenctitinnsttiguetinnnedyeieenpes abun 
ciTy —— ee 
SAMPLE CASE COUPON mama 


PACKED 0 











Is your Kiwanis Club 
giving a 


Party? 


We're ready to help you with: 

Distinctive favors for the ladies 
Souvenirs for members 

Clever novelties Entertaining stunts 

Colorful paper hats and Decorations 

Noisemakers Balloons Serpentines 
Kiwanis catalog of party supplies 
and suggestions sent upon request 

The Russell-Hampton Co., Inc. 

500 Adams St. Chicago 


ee 







of 7 brands ~ 50 Cigars for $259. | 
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All dues to the district, International, 
and magazine subscriptions were for- 
warded promptly, no second notice 
being sent in any case. 

The Secretary has been unusually 
prompt in turning in all reports. 

Two articles have been prepared and 
submitted to THe Kiwanis MaGazineE 
for their approval. 

The officers of the club functioned 
faithfully during the entire year. 

One of our members is chairman of 
the Committee on Vocational Guidance 
and Placement, and at the last state 
convention, was elected lieutenant- 
governor of Division IX. 

This report was followed by recom- 
mendations and proposals for 1928 
program, which are not here added. 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. ScoramM, 
President 
Fioyp A. Prarr, 
Secretary 





I Am Thankful 


Those wondrous gifts that day by day 
Have come to me along life’s way 

I’m thankful for, and all the friends 
On whom so much in life depends, 

And I give thanks each day anew, 

For honest work that I may do, 

For home all filled with love and cheer, 
For rest and peace with conscience clear. 


The opportunity to give 

Something of self each day I live 

I’m thankful for, and all the tears, 
The doubting too, even the fears, 

I’m thankful for, because some day 

A youth may ask of me the way 

To happiness through doubt and fear, 
And I will know a pathway clear. 


For all the wonders other men 

Have shown me time and time again, 

In humble thankfulness I kneel, 

For they have given me ideal, 

And for the fortune that is mine 

In living in a world so fine, 

‘Where men seek honors and success, 

That others may have happiness. 
—Grady—Duluth, 





What Price Kiwanis? 


It has frequently been said that “No man 
is too big for Kiwanis, but Kiwanis is too 
big for some men to grasp.” 

If this be true, there is cause for rejoicing. 
Kiwanis would have little tractability if it 
were so small and simple that the full mean- 
ing and import of its purposes and ideals 
could be universally comprehended. There 
is no glory in scaling the foot hills, but there 
is a lot of glory in climbing Long’s Peak, 
even though one never reaches the summit. 
What boots it if some faint and fall by the 
wayside so long as there is reward for the 
striving? 
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Better to approximate perfection than to 
sit in stupid satisfaction upon a knoll of 
ignominious attainments. 

There are those who, having reached 
mediocre places, having conquered trivial 
obstacles, having eked out an existence and 
been the recipients of half-hearted applause, 
supinely bask in the silly delusion that fur- 
ther efforts are useless. They know not that 
by continued upward striving they may ac- 
quire strength and fortitude for greater 
achievements. And who knows what heights 
they might reach if they had the capacity to 
grasp them—if they had an appreciation of 
the treasures ahead and the resulting desire 
to go on? 

Kiwanis is a mountain that tests the metal 
of men. It has a base with dimensions so 
broad that its peak, snow white in the purity 
of its unattained ideals, glistens in the azure 
blue of eternal sunshine. Here and there on 
its high ascending slopes brave souls and 
stout hearts catch the breath of its invigorat- 
ing air, untainted with the sordidness of the 
misty flats, and seem like gods to those 
below. 


These are they who, in no small measure 
grasp Kiwanis. 

These are they who, in season and out of 
season, are faithful to the tasks whose solu- 
tion spells achievement of Kiwanis objec- 
tives. 

These are they who make Kiwanis worth 
while to the world because they are willing 
to pay the price as they climb higher and 
higher. 

Too many of us fiddle around the foot 
hills, 

—The Denver Kiwanian 


— 


The Schubert Centennial 


HE week of November 18 to 25 will be 

observed in 1315 American cities as a 
demonstration of the growing interest in 
spiritual ideals by the civic forces of the 
community. Churches, schools, education, 
industry, and art will all participate and 
community programs may be held without 
any trouble or expense, because the Schubert 
Centennial has a nation-wide organization 
which will carry on the task. 


The message of Franz Schubert, the 
greatest melodist who ever lived, and who 
died when he was only thirty-one, leaving 
II00 compositions as heritage, was written 
by a man of the people for the people. 


The simplicity and beauty of Schubert’s 
melodies are too well known to require 
elaboration, but it is not from the musical 
aspect alone that America is going to 
celebrate the rooth anniversary of the death 
of Franz Schubert, which took place on 
November 19. 


The educational material for this celebra- 
tion, suggested programs, the phonograph 
recordings of the major works of Schubert, 
and other paraphernalia, may be obtained by 
writing direct to the Schubert Centennial 
Department, Columbia Phonograph Com- 
pany, 1819 Broadway, New York City. The 
National Advisory Body of this Centennial, 
of which Mr. Otto H. Kahn is Chairman, 
comprises many distinguished leaders in 
every field of activity in the United States. 
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Personalities 


The President of the National Advertisers 
Association is Kiwanian Charles C. Young- 
reen of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. And Ki- 
wanian Walter Alexander of Milwaukee 
was re-elected President of the Milwaukee 
School Board. Another Milwaukee Kiwa- 
nian, Samuel A. Barrett, Milwaukee Public 
Museum Director, is in Africa securing spec- 
imens for the museum. This expedition, 
which is after groups of animals showing 
the complete family life, is meeting with 
great success. 

* * * 

District Governor Howard I. Hill of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas_ District was 
married the latter part of the summer to 
Miss Irma Smith of Bloomington, Illinois. 
They will make their home in Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

* * & 

The August 28 meeting of the Columbia, 
South Carolina, Kiwanis club was known 
s “Alva Lumpkin Day.” Last August Ki- 
wanian Lumpkin was elected Supreme 
Chancellor of the Knights of Pythias of the 
World. Mr. Lumpkin was Governor of 
the Carolinas District in 1923. 

* * * 

At its convention in Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, the National Association of Postmas- 
ters elected Kiwanian John W. Philp of 
the Dallas, Texas, Kiwanis club, President. 
Mr. Philp is Postmaster at Dallas, 

* * * 

Among the members of the North Caro- 
lina State Highway Commission is Ki- 
wanian James G. Stikeleather, member of 
the Asheville, North Carolina, club. This 
commission has expended more than $115,- 
000,000 in the construction of the highway 
system for North Carolina, which is famous 
throughout the country. 

* * * 

The Kiwanis Club of Calexico, Califor- 
nia, is of the opinion that it has the only 
Secretary who is the Chief of Police, and 
also the only Chief of Police who is a 
Scoutmaster. Secretary Louis B. Manss is 
also President of the Calexico Flying Club, 
Inc., Vice-President of the Imperial Valley 
Shrine Club, and Team Captain, Highway 
Extension, Calexico Chamber of Commerce. 

* * # 

Past President J. Whitfield Brooks has 
been appointed one of the five commis- 
sioners to govern Asbury Park, New Jersey. 

* * * 


The famous Jimmy Smith of Tujunga, 
California, who has been boosted by his 
friends as candidate for Vice-President on 
the Will Rogers ticket, was recently a visitor 
at International Headquarters while on his 
way to Philadelphia to attend the convention 
of the International Association of Fire 
Chiefs. In addition to a great many other 
titles he is the Fire Chief of Tujunga, and 
where Jimmy Smith goes, so goes his organ. 

* * # 

The Florida skies are sad—Jules Brazil 
has picked up his kilts and his monocle and 
moved to New York City. 

ee ioe 

A new honor has been conferred on Ki- 
wanian Hugh Davis Carter of Atlanta, 
Georgia. He has been appointed Honorary 
Judge of the Montgomery County Atlantic 
Ocean Divorce Court. 


Kiwanians cannot think of the Edmonton, 
Alberta, club without thinking of Roy W. 
Henry, as Secretary. After nine years of 
serving his club in this capacity, Mr. Henry 
finds it necessary to resigm that important 
job because of his larger business opportuni- 
ties. He is, however, retaining the office of 
the District Secretary-Treasurership until 
the end of the year. He writes International 
Secretary Parker: “I want to express to you 
and other members of your staff the sin- 
cere appreciation for the codperation I have 
received at all times in the carrying out of 
my duties and wish to say that I will be 
always interested in the future welfare of 
the Kiwanis club, not only in this city, but 
at other points.” 





Kiwanis Aids in Florida 
Relief 


Kiwanis clubs throughout the United 
States and Canada have been active in re- 
lief work and the securing of funds in behalf 
of those who suffered in the recent Palm 
Beach area disaster. The clubs have made 
liberal donations to the Red Cross and in a 
great many instances have aided the Red 
Cross in. raising: the. funds. in their cities, 
and in other cases made donations direct to 
the West Palm Beach club. 

Florida Kiwanis clubs, not affected by 
the disaster, were active in personal relief 
work and in the giving of necessary relief 
supplies. 














George Frederick Day and Don Allison Boyd 


Kiwanis Babies are 
Prize Winners 


Kiwanis babies walked off with the two 
first prizes in the boys’ department of the 
Better Babies Contest at the Nuckolls 
County Fair at Nelson, Nebraska. The two 
prize winning boys are the sons of Vice 
President Fred I. Day of the Superior, 
Nebraska, Kiwanis club, and Joseph W. 
Boyd, Secretary-Treasurer of the Superior 
club. George Frederick won first prize in 
the 18 to 27 month old class and also was 
declared champion boy, while Don Allison 
won first in the 27 to 36 month old class. 











When. answering ad- 
vertisement please 
mention The Kiwanis 
Magazine. 























10 Inches Off 
Waistline In 
35 Days 


“T reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly, re-g 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, Which causes the fat to be 
dissolved and absorbed, Thou- 
sands have proved it and doctors 
recommend it as the natural way 
to reduce. Stop drugs, exercises 
and dieting. Try this easy way. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director for trial. 
If you don’t get. results you owe 
nothing. You don’t risk a penny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
users. a the coupon NQW 
LANDON & WARNER 

332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Hil. 


Landon & Warner, Dept. 11-E,332 S. LaSalle, Chicago 
Gentlenien: Without cost or obligation on my part 
please send me details of your trial offer. 
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LUNCHEON 
and 
CONVENTION 


BADGE 


Celluloid - Metal - Ribbon 





“ADCRAFT MANUFACTURING CO. 


2448 W. 22nd St., Chicago, II. 


Club Catalog or Convention Badge Folder on 
Request 























nts and 


ainme 
r entert € the town 


boom 3 the talk oO 
Housen’s sas 
ECORATIO 
| Faves Ss PAPER R HATS 
NOVELTIES 
NOISE MAKERS 
Ask for Thanksgiving , an 
Holiday Catalog No 


Housen’s, Inc. 
a. Lake S8t., Chicago 











That Create 


NOVELTIES ***rc. 


PAPER HATS - NOISEMAKERS 
BALLOONS - DECORATIONS 


Send for our new catalog, which 
contains hundreds of funmakers 


RAINBO PAPER FAVOR WORKS 
1306 Belmont Ave. Chicago 


TRELS ©: peasical Comsetion and 
vues. ue Min- 
MINS strel First ~ arts i= 


lete show with special ——. a ing ch omneen. 











Fullfineof plays. stage songs + nny CATALOGUE Fit after ‘ 


. $. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 118 Gnicago 
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KIWANIS SUPPLIES 


Bronze Bells Road Signs 
Party Favors 
Decalcomanias Badges 
Fez Hats Banners 


Hotel and Office Emblems 


Write for Our 
Free Catalogue 














. Greatest Value ever offered “>” $@. 
IMACOY’S eer 

’ 10k. Gold Filled Corners 

Morocco Goatskin 


Well made in every way. Edges 
turned and stitched; pocket for 
business cards. Any Emblem 
FREE. Gold stamping, name 
and addriss, 35c. per line extra 

Clip this adv. and enclose a 
Dollar, Poul. Ask for Catalog 22. 
& Window PassCase.......... $1.00 
9 Window Pass Case.......... $1.60 
13 Window Pass Case ' $2.00 


snot ee ay Novelties, Souvenirs ,.Leather 4 
Goods, Books, Bibles, etc. for Christmas Gtfts. 











MACOY "yh Aste serene 











CELEBRATE XMAS 
Get ourcatalog of fireworks and 
1001 novelties for any sort of 
celebration, now. ae is 
free for theasking. Wehave pop- 
ular fireworks assortments for 
$2.00 and up. We ship same 
day orders received. 


Brazel Novelty Mfg. Co. 
50 Ella St., Cincinnati, O. 


Stop Forgetting 


The Executive or Secretary 
who uses 


MOORE COLORED 
CARD SIGNALS 




















never overlooks anything. The 
most practical reminder 
made. Your dealer has them. 
Write for free color chart. 
MOORE PUSH -PIN co, 
‘Wayne Juncti , Ph hh Pa. 











TERLING SILVER KNIFE 






Postpaid 


i 
f > Sawer Rona oo — For 
eel 


Xmas 


WALL PLAQUES: for Office or Home, 10° Wainut... .88 


LADIES’ COMPACT; jeweled Mother of Pearl ... 81 
Hats, Banners, Arm Bands, Canes, Badges, etc. 
M. HEF TER’S SONS, 150 Lawrence St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








FOR YOUR PARTY 


Our famous favors, paper hats, balloons, deco- 
rations, noise makers and novelties will delight 
you. Handsomely Illustrated Catalog 
Free on Request. 

Let Us Make Suggestions for Your Next Party 


THE HUNTINGHOUSE COMPANY 
2942 Herndon St. Chicago, Il! nols 

















Tn 
MEMORIAM 








Colonel Fred G. Lawton, Mobile, Ala- 
bama, recently Lieutenant Governor of Divi- 
sion IV of the Alabama District, died on 
Wednesday morning, September 12. Col. 
Lawton recently resigned his position: with 
the..district due to failing health which 
finally resulted in his death. 

A few excerpts from Major, General Sum- 
merall’s letter which was addressed to Mrs. 
Lawton gives some idea of his character and 
high standing: “Lieutenant Colonel Lawton 
entered the service as a cadet at the United 
States Military Academy June 15, ‘1889; 
graduated and was appointed~ second: lieu- 
tenant June 12, 1894; promoted first lieu- 
tenant, April 26, 1898, captain, February 2, 
1gO1 ;)major, June 18, 1916; lieutenant colo- 
nel, July 28; 1917. He served as colonel Na- 
tional yArthy .from. September -12; 1917 to 
August 3, 1919. :On October 15, 1919, he 
was retired from active service: at -his»own 
request after more than thirty. years’. service. 
.. » He was; assigned to duty at-tvarious 
stations im the United States; accompanied 
his regiment to Perto, Rico after the outbteak 
of the Spanish-American- War ;“had to chis 
credit three tours of duty in the Philippine 
Islands; and was sent to France after the 
declaration of war with Germany in 1917. 
During the progress of the World War, he 
commanded the rst Division Trains and 
Military Police, participating in all engage- 
ments of the Division. He was wounded in 
action at Dommieres July 19, 1918. 

“The records show that Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Lawton was a faithful, loyal, conscien- 
tious officer, who had acquired a thorough 
knowledge of his chosen branch of the serv- 
ice. His passing is deeply regretted by his 
former associates in the Army.” 

* * * 


Ubaldo Bernardoni, Galveston, Tex. 

R. H. Scureman, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

E. G. Wickwire, Jr., Larned, Kan. 

T. E, Jackson, Norwalk, Ohio. 

William Hettche, Norwalk, Ohio. 

Dr. E. N. Hawley, Norwalk, Ohio. 

Felix Kugel, Norwalk, Ohio. 

A. S. Prentiss, Norwalk, Ohio. 

Roy Hearld, Detroit, Mich. 

Frank M. Knapp, Warren, Pa. 

C. M. Harrison, Palmetto, Fla. 

George W. Heller, New York, N 

Joseph Fisher, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Clayton Marks, Bridgeton, N. J. 

J. R. Dunbar, Past President, Thomaston, 
Ga. 

W. H. Rice, Modesto, Calif. 

R. R. Wilbur, Missoula, Mont. 

E. T. Malone, Monticello, Ga. 

David Forest Wilber, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Clarence Weylman, Vineland, N. J. 

Frank H. Miller, Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 

L. E. Humphrey, Chardon, Ohio. 

T. P. McCormick, Treasurer, Forest City, 
Pa. 

Dr. Henry Wills Hurd, Saco-Biddeford, 
Maine. 

William N. Chase, Springfield, Mo. 

Walter “P. Schmick, Director, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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Official Programs 
Sor Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1929 


Approved by the International 
Board of Trustees 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
January 13-19 
Att-Krwants Nicut 
June 24 
CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP’ WEEK 
(for Canadian Clubs) 

Fune 30-Fuly 6 
ConstTITUTION WEEK 


(for United States Clubs) 
September 15-21 


Suggestions on these programs will 
be forwarded to clubs in advance of 
these dates by proper committees 























Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912 


Of THe Kiwanis Macazine published Monthly 
at Chicago, ae" for October 1, 1928. 

State of Illinois. 
County of Cook. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Charles Reynolds, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Managing Editor of THe Kiwanis MaGazine and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, and 
management of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager are: Publisher, Kiwanis International, 164 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago; Editor, Fred. C. W. 
Parker, 164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago; Manag- 
ing Editor, Charles Reynolds, 164 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago; Business Manager, Charles Rey- 
nolds, 164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

2. That the owners are: 0. Samuel Cummings, 
Pres., Kansas City Life Insurance Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Charles F. Adams, Vice-Pres., Bank 
of Montreal Bldg., Calgary, Alberta; James zr. 
Neal, Vice-Pres., Department of Public Works, 
Olympia, Wash.; Raymond M. Crossman, cn 
National Bank Bldg., Omaha, Nebr.; Fred. C. W. 
Parker, 154 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, iil 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide. owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direet or indirect in the said vos ipoete, or 
other securities than as so stated’ b 

CHARLES REYNOLDS, 
Managing Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th 
day of September, 1928. 

ALBERT T. WAGNER, 
[SEAL] 


(My commission expires May 15, 1931.) 
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It's all they |? 
say itis- 
and more! 






























SAME \\<, 
SIZE \¢ 
AS 6 


$78 $Q75 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


ONLY 


$1,000 REWARD 


toanybody whocanprovethatthese 
testimonials were solicited by us. 





NSWERS the purpose of both 
pen and pencil combined! 
Actually improves your hand- 

writing! 

Writes freely and easily without a 
miss, skip or blur! 

Never blots, balks, dries up, 
scratches, leaks or soils hands! 
Writes equally well on rough or 
smooth paper! 

Wonderful for making 
copies with original in ink! _ 
Draws lines to a ruler without 
smear or smudge! 

That’s what thousands of satis- 
fied Inkograph users say. Many 
tell us it is the best writing in- 
strument they have ever used 
regardless of price. Unlike a 
fountain pen, anyone can use your 
Inkograph without fear of spreading 
or injuring its 14-kt. solid gold 
point. 


carbon 


Take advantage of our free 10 day trial 
offer and test the most satisfactory 
wriling instrument you have ever used. 





















Inkograph has proven go satis- 
factory and has elicited considers 
able favorable comment am enclos- 
ing money order, please send me 
three more, T. J. Trow, Traveling 
Claim Agent, Joplin, Mo.. 


The Inkograph fully justlfies al) 
claims you make. own a Water- PATENTED 
man but Inkograph is far preferable, 1, 27, 1925 


(i 

~~ 

Frank R, Sargent, Oakland, Calif. 
You have one of the best writing 
instruments I ever used regardless of 

price, I use the lowest grade stationery and 

there is never a blotch or scratch because 

of it’s round smooth point. It is a wondere 

ful invention. H, L. Orley, Albano, Va. 


Oh, boy, I am tickled skinny to have 
the Inkograph, it’s a darling. I can now 
make carbon copies in taking orders and 
send originals in ink to factory instead of 
a penciled sheet. It surely flows over the 
paper as if it was grease instead of ink. No 
trouble at all and a thing I could not do 
before to trace straight lines very fine and 
clean. No smear, no muss of any kind. 
just great. E. A, Simms, Jersey City, N. J. 


Combines the Best Features 


of both pen and pencil, minus the weak 
points of both, plus improvements not 
found in either, 


A Pen of Refinement 


Made of finest quality, highly pol- 
ished, black fountain pen material, 


My Inkograph is the smoothest writing in- 
strument with which I have ever written. That 
is saying a lot. I am a teacher by profession. 
I have a_$7.00 pen and_ another that cost more 
than the Inkograph, but Inkograph is better than 





“PENCIL POINTED PEN” 


“dhePerfect Writing Instrument 


ficient to write thousands of words. 


prevents clogging. I 
anism to clean or get out of order. 


Makes 3 to 4 Carbon Copies 


at one time with origin 
hard as you like, without 


10 DAYS TRiay 


THE NEW IMPROVED | 


TRADEMARK 
Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Of. 


A 


Patent Automatic Feed 


No complicated mech- 


il in ink, Bear down as 
fear of bending, spread- 


| ; “acd ; : . ¥ ng, injuring or distorting its 14-Kt. solid gold 
either. It is the greatest improvement in writing ee , : ‘ ache 1 injurl 
instruments since the Babylonians recorded their with 14-Kt. solid gold point and point, . 
thoughts on clay tablets with a triangular pointed feed, safety screw cap, self-filling Ideal for Salesmen’s Orders, Private Correspond- 
reed. John R, Atwell, Chadwick, N. C. lever and clip. In workmanship, ence, Office, Sales and Billing Records or any 
































My Inkograph is the first and only writing utensil 

ever owned that can use with pleasure. To be 
without it for any time would upset my business day. 
It has always worked perfectly. I have never had any 
difficulty with it. Arthur L. Fox, Centerville, Mich, 


quality and appearance it is the 
equal of pens selling for a great 
deal more. 


I am a bank teller, just what I have been 
have used all kinds of Jooking for. have had Cannot Leak 
fountain pens, but can _ several ink pencils but noth- 


honestly say for my work 
I never found a pen 60 
easy and tireless to write. 
You can pick it up any 
time in any position and 
write immediately and all 
numbers and words will 
be the same. Try and do 


Not the tiniest drop of ink will fou 


ing like the Inkograph; it Bra $ 
spill, although one filling is suf- 


writes like the point was 
greased and it makes no dif- 
ference what kind of paper, 
it is fine for shipping tags, 
8.1. Jarrett, Harrisville, W. Va. 
The Inkograph, I am thor- 
it with any other pen. My OUghly convinced, is the best 
buddies all agree that it Writing instrument I have ever 
is best for our work, C, Used. It is sure, sane and clean 
R. Morley, Allentown, Pa, 0d always ready to use. I am 
- very well pleased with it. J. E. 
: Delighted. It writes Rampton, Pensacola, Fla, 
bully—you have invented 4 ‘ - " 
a pen that is perfection, Your Inkogreph yerety~ 
It is so much more rapid OS SOUS Ae. Su Ae 


P/ 9 





SEND NO 
MONEY 


NOTE: 


When remittance accom- 
panies order. INKO- 
GRAPH will be sent 
postage prepaid. If with- 
in 10 daysit does not 
prove to be all we claim 
it to be—return it and we 
will refund your money 
immediately. 





: j J > Ss 
than my’ $9.00" fountain 2Ust,Wonderful, So 
pen. I wish you abun- more. Arthur 
dant success. S. L, Carl- 7 


Ollcott. 


ton, Aurora, IIL Tucker, La. 


I am very well pleased 
with my Inkograph. It is 


A big value 
which sells on 
sight. Writes 
smoothly and 
is handier 








That hard smooth ball- 
like 14 kt. gold point 
patch makes possible writ- 





ing in ink, over ine M x 4 Name 
than any foun- coarsest paper, as rapidly 
tain pen. Big profits, quick sales, no as with softest iead ark X Here — 
investment, no competition, quick com- pencil. if you prefer ladies’ size Address 
missions, Send for Inkograph and with ring on cap to be 
with it receive order book, so you can carried on ladies’ sautoir : 
take orders at once, or write for FREE or men’s watch chain. City 


sales Plan booklet, 


—try the Inkograph, it’s all we ask, 
not prove entirely satisfactory, is not handier and 
superior, and does not write smoother than any 
ntain pen you ever used, whether it cost $5, $6 
or $8, return it to us and we’ll refund your 
money. 


INKOGRAPH CO., Inc., 199-759 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 


DEALERS 


Your name and address are sufficient. 
plus postage on delivery. 
order, Inkograph will be sent postage prepaid. 
days the Inkograph does not prove satisfactory return it and 
we'll refund your money without 
It is because we are sure the Inkograph will meet 
requirements to perfection that it 
make you so attractive an offer. Remittance must accompany 
orders for delivery outside of United States. 


INKOGRAPH CoO., Inc. 
199-759 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
postman $1.50, plus postage on delivery. 


work requiring exceptiohally clear carbon copies, 


If Dissatisfied With Your Fountain Pen 


If it does 


Stationery Stores, Drug Stores, 
Department Stores, etc. , send for 
our catalog and trade prices. 


Pay postman $1.50 
When remittance accompanies 
If within ten 


further correspondence 
your 
is possible for us to 


You may send me your Inkograph. I will pay 





This Singular Book Wields a 
Strange Power Over Its Readers 


Giving them 








a MAGNETIC PERSONALITY almost instantly! 





Will You Read It 5 Days FREE—to Prove 
It Can Multiply Your Present Income? 


a cages book! A book that seems 
d to cast a spell over every person who 


turns its page 

\ copy of this book was left lying on a 
hotel table for a few weeks. Nearly 400 
people saw the book read a few pages - 


and then sent for a copy 

In another case a physician placed a copy 
on the table in his waiting room. More than 

© of his patients saw the book—read part 
of it—and then ordered copies for themselses! 

Why are men and women so profoundly 
affected by thi anxious to get a 
copy? The answer is simple. The book re 
them for the first time how any 
man or woman—old or young—can develop 
a Magnetic Personality instantly! It ex 
plains how to gain overnight the personal 
charm that attracts countless friends—the 
self-confidence that insures quick success 
in any business or profession. 


book So 


veals to 


It tells how to draw people to you at 


once, irresistibly—how to be 


He first applied his discoveries in 
his own circle of friends. Results were aston 
ishing! His methods seemed to have the 
power of almost instantly transforming people 
into entirely new beings! 


sonality. 


Quietly, almost secretly, Shaftesbury’s fame 
spread. Great men came to him. His students 
and friends embraced such names as Glad 
stone, Queen Victoria, Edwin Booth, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Cardinal Gibbons, and others 
of equal fame. 

Until recently, Shaftesbury’s teachings have 
been available only to people who could 
pay $25 or $50 each for instruction books. 
But now, through the efforts of a group 
of his students his wonderful teachings have 
been collected into a single volume, at a 
price within the reach of all! And furthermore 
Shaftesbury has consented to reveal hun- 
dreds of new discoveries never before put 
into print. 


Strange Effect on Readers 


Readers of this book quickly 





popular everywhere, in any 


society—how to overcome al 
most at once any timidity How to 

! it personality 
or self-consciousness you may ae te 


have—how to be a magnet secrets 

of human attraction, popular How to gain 
nd well-liked wherever you Core 

ane t i \ How 


It not only tells exactly how 
to accomplish these things— 


Book Tells You 


deve lop a 


use certain 


to read people's feelings 

go! by watching their mouths 

How to read people's thoughts 
by watching their eyes 

How to develop a magnetic eye 


become masters of a singular 
power to attract others—to 
influence men and women 
around them. Not by force 

notby loudargument. 
But rather by some subtle, 
insinuating power that sways 
men’s minds and emotions. 
They are able to play on 
people’s feelings just as askilled 


magnetic 
oriental 


perfect nerve 


it tells you how to accom- How to make your face ap- violinist plays upon a violin 
: Rie : ear 20 years younger f, 
nlish them without delay— pe a fond an Folks are never the same after 
| : How to control others by a if , : 
. lat . reading this book Their manner 
nstantancousi y glance 5 seta ie tiene alt Wile Sakae 
: How to use magnetic healing che pe : = egy ae a sy 
Ba he t S10! I u s—yes, 
Whence Comes his a ouierarcnens ene even their actual features seem to 
net . hange—seen o grow more u 
Uncanny Volume? How to attract the opposite | Change—seem to rc e 
ed, more -nNne 


s 


: . 
. Forty years ago, Edmund How to get ahead in your The eves—windows of the soul 
Shaftesbury, famous student basiness or profession become clear, beautiful, expressive, 
of the human mind, set out How to make your subcon- luminous as a crystal sphere. The 
scious mind work wonders voice grows rich, resonant—mellow 


to discover the secret of that 
quality—Magnetic Per- 





rare 


And dozens of other vital topics 


Folks listen spell 
the fine 


as a golden bell 
bound—charmed by 








modulations — the cultured fluency of the tone 
What Others Say 
What priceless benefits! So profound! So fa 





reaching! Is it any wonder that thousands of men 
and women say that they are overjoyed with the re- 
sults they have received? One enthusiast said of this 
volume, ‘* Things I have read there I would never have 
dreamed of.” Another wrote, “Certainly wonderful; 
like walking up a stairway to a higher life.” Another 
wrote, “‘I would not give up what Shaftesbury has 
taught me for $100,000!” 

In your everyday life—in social life—and especially 
in business, you will find what these people say to be 
true. You will find this book of immense value. You 
will quickly learn to fascinate people you meet—to 
attract new friends—to gain the speedy promotion 
and big pay which always come to men and women 
who have developed that most wonderful of all qualities 

ry 


—a MAGNETIC PERSONALITY 


Read This Book 5 Days Free 


You must see this book for yourself—examine it 
let it influence indelibly your own personality. Merely 
nail coupon below and this remarkable volume, with 
cover in handsome dark burgundy cloth, gold em- 
bossed, will be sent you by return mail for 5 days’ free 
examination. If you aren’t stirred and inspired in the 
5-day free period, return it and it costs you nothing 
Otherwise keep it as your own and remit Special Price of 
only $3 in full payment. This volume was originally 
published to sell at $5—but in order to reach as many 
readers as possible—it is being offered at this special 
reduced price. This offer may never appear again, so 
you are urged to act at once before it is withdrawn. 
Remember—you do not pay unless you decide to keep 
the book. You risk nothing—so clip and mail this 
coupon NOW. Ralston University Press, Dept. 205-T, 
Meriden, Conn. 


RALSTON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Dept. 205-T, Meriden, Conn. 


All right—I ll be the judge. 
volume ‘“‘Instantaneous Personal Magnetism”’ for 5 
days’ FREE Examination in my home. Within the 5 
days I will either remit the special low price of only 
3.00 in full payment, or return it without cost or obliga 
on. 


You may send me the 


“an 


i 


Name 
Address 


State 




















